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“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
(Thomas Campbell.1777-1844) 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from over- 

indulgence, if you would 

maintain the. modern fig- 
ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will bring modern figures 
r cause the reduction of flesh. 

" We do declare that when tempt- 
“ed to do yourself too well, if 
you will ‘Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess. weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 
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Across horizons where rose the seven cities of Cibola 


) Was it only a prank of the west- And the cities thatedge its glit- South has sponsored—club and 
ernsun...the fleeting silhouette tering miles out-fable the cities observation cars with skilled at- 
men thought they saw of cities theSpaniardssought.San Fran-  tendants waiting for your wish. 





of turquoise,pearlandgold? Was_ cisco, the Sunset’s source. Los, m 
it “ a = oe — —* —— EI Siimeet Risuate is nat Sichara Sits 
( ... that flashed to gold the co aso. San Antonio. Houston. 4,7) way to the East nor is it the only one 


steel helmets of Coronado’s NewOrleans.Theseshinetoday 4,;, lifts horizons. Overland Route, 
soldiers of Spain when they inthe bold reality of sky-thrust Golden State Route and Shasta Route 
searched for the fabulous cities stone and steel and reclaimed fave stories of their own to tell...and 
of Cibola... desert that is become acre upon blue-blood trains for you to travel on. 
acre of agricultural wealth. To go East one route and return an- 


As your train speeds into the other is Southern Pacific’s way of making 
the whole Pacific Coast and half the 
United States a part of one regular 
roundtrip ticket. For Southern Pacific 


Today in this same westernsuna 

newsteel flashesin manya league 

f of Coronado’s path. Steel rails of golden evening you can forget, if 
\ Southern Pacific’sSunseTRovuTeE. you like, the world that is new 


and the one that isgone... : 
; rails follow natural pioneer pathways... 
you need only a mind to I bof; | Wi Has 
d ss eames Eis. isuast networ of lines exploret, ewhole 
en 5 1g. : Pacific Coast. Southern Pacific is the only 
ed” is a kingly train... and railroad offering choice of four routes.Go 
you rs to enjoy as you will oye way, return another. Stopover any- 

—a diner the hospitable where. 























Four Great Routes 


Write to E.W. Clapp, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, for book: 
«« Four Great Routes to the East.” 
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Ladies’ lounge and maid—every 
refinement in travel service distin- 
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Flowers een howls ig ols Birla aes 


somber corner. . 


Easter, within its larger significance, is a day that 
marks the glory and beauty of flowers. Every deli- 
cate hue, every beguiling shape, every decorative 
gesture of nature at its most beautiful, celebrates 
the day. .. . And Fostoria artists, designers of the 
most notable native glassware in color, have cre- 
ated, especially for these blossoms, bowls and vases 
for their adequate display and care. 

Clear, glowing glass... glass that flashes in the 


. that shelters the cluster of pale 
lilies in a slender vase of Amber . . . or roses, gor- 
geous, deep-toned, bunched fragrantly in a bowl 
of Dawn... or daffodils, almost fantastic in their 
fragile elegance, rising from a globe of the glamor- 
ous, golden Topaz. 

To the decorative instinct, sure in its good taste, 
flower bowls and vases in a variety of lovely Fos- 


toria shapes and tints, offer an inspiring opportunity. 


Turse flower shelters, as well as other beautiful, decorative objects 
and the glass dinnerware that has found such high favor with informed 
hostesses, can be purchased inexpensively at the best shops. The dinnerware 
is available in complete sets or individual pieces—etched, cut or plain— 
and replacements are available at any time because Fostoria is sold ON THE 
OPEN-STOCK PLAN, and can be matched a month or a year from now... .On 
the practicable side, Fostoria Glassware, lovely and fragile-seeming as it 
is, stands up well under hard usage and is unaffected by rapid changes in 
extremes of temperatures. Send for ‘‘The New Little Book About Glassware.” 
It is replete with illustrated details of authoritative table-settings and 
decorative suggestions. The Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-3, 
Moundsville, West Virginia. 





























































































SUNSET GOLD 
March! March! 


There is something peppy, quick-steppy, jubilant about 
this time of year, agreeing perfectly with the military 
feeling of the very name of the month. Who could be 
wistful and weary when Spring cries, “March, March, 
March!” along the roadsides? 


How about it with you these days? Perhaps you have 
been feeling that you aren’t entirely appreciated around 
the office, or at home. Possibly you have been meeting 
your family these evenings with a glum suspicion that 
they don’t realize how tired you are; worse yet, they don’t 
sympathize with your tiredness. And you crave sympathy. 


But why should you? Who ever decreed that there was 
any virtue in tiredness? True, there is virtue in doing some 
of the things that weary us, but not in all. We undoubt- 
edly deserve some credit for hanging onto our tempers 
when fraying nerves threaten an explosion—though we 
should probably deserve still more credit if in such cases 
we simply left desk or dusting, and went out among the 
poppies and lupines for an hour. They can do more to clear 
a turbulent mental atmosphere than can any amount of 
rigid self-control. 


Think this sentence over: There is no virtue in tired- 
ness. We ask for no pity when we have tired ourselves 
playing golf or tennis. Why, then, should we expect our 
families and friends to feel sorry for us when we choose to 
overwork? Exceptions there may be, but the fact remains 
that most cases of overwork are due to choice or bad 
management, and deserve censure rather than sympathy. 


If you feel tempted to overwork, don’t do it! Remem- 
ber, it is March in the mountains, March in the valleys 
and canyons, along country road and city street. Follow 
the command of the calendar. Right-about-face! March! 
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THE ONE ESSENTIAL TO BEAUTY 
IN EVERY CLIME __ 


A SHADE ATTUNED 
TO EACH LOVELY FACE 





| ES POUDRES 
COTY 


e ten personal shades of 
COTY Face Powder give 
the complete range of perfect 
Jlesh-tones Whether ‘You be 
sun-kissed or Lily pale YOu 
will find your loveliest 


SHADES 
OCRE 
OCRE-ROSE 
ROSE NO. 1 
ROSE NO. 2 
RACHEL NO. 1 


RACHEL NO. 2) 


NATUREL 
BLANC 
MAUVE 

COTYTAN 


PRICE $1.00 


accent tn this  feagrant, 
luxurious powder 





AND COTY TAN 
FOR THE MOST GLORIOUS 
SUNBURN EFFECT 


FOR BLONDE OR BRUNETTE 
COTYTAN LIQUID POWDER — $1.50 
COTYTAN FACE POWDER —— $1.00 
USE TOGETHER FOR PERFECT RESULT 
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Where 


Only Beauty 
is Reflected. 
Mirror Lake 


in Yosemite 


Photograph by 
Ewing Galloway, N. ¥ 
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From my ‘“‘apartment”’ window I can see what my neighbors are doing 


My Haywire Apartments 


By 
AYWIRE APARTMENTS ‘Merced, where the alders and willows 
is not an elegant name for O. O. Hiestand fraternize with the white capped wa- 
one’s dwelling. It is not to ters, it veers off with a compound 
be compared with Merwyn . curve through deep fragrant pine 
Terrace or Hillcroft, yet fora number  Ex-Soldier and Surveyor woods — a narrow strip of brown 


of years, it has been the name of my Who Finally Found the End Which the sunlight touches caressingly 
home here on the banks of the Merced ; : with gold finger tips as if it, too, 
in Camp 6in Yosemite National Park. of the Rainbow ina Canvas _ \oved this fern-bordered trail. 


When some of my well-meaning Home in Yosemtte I am certain that if the 49ers had 
friends and neighbors from the East found this trail, their long days of 
paid me a visit, they said to me: ““We grueling toil and feverish excitement 


are certainly glad to see the wonderful improvement in would have been ended, for the rainbow ends at the very 
your health, since coming West, but how can you content spot where my tent stands, and here in huge nuggets the 
yourself shut in with lofty mountain walls, with no real _ real gold of happiness and contentment are found. 
comfort of life, no diversions which this day and age Although only half a mile on each side, gray-green walls 
demand? Why don’t you quit this lonely vagabond life, tower thousands of feet above me, they are not boun- 
leave these ‘Haywire Apartments’ and go back to the diaries, for my vision wanders to the stars and sky. Near 
city?” my tent is a pool into which I plunge each morning and 
It is true the corners of my tent are fastened with wire, go forth clean in body and mind to the duties and joys of 
and a liberal amount of baling wire has gone into the fur- a new day; a day filled with light and beauty; a day in 
niture, aerial, and various articles connected with which I can climb a little nearer the stars. 
this wonderful little home of mine in the West; The motto I have placed above the entrance 
yet the longer I stay in this earthly para- to my homeis this: “I will think no evil of 
dise, the better satisfied I am at having my fellowmen or wild brothers.” My 
pitched my tent gypsy-like among the little tent always cries, “Welcome 
pines. home,” to the weary mountaineer, 
You will like the road leading to and no key is turned against him 
my apartments. It is a highway of who is worthy to enter. The pun- 
very ancient origin, having been gent smoke that goes curling up 
laid out by the animals of the wil- through the pines is like a message 
derness who use it still; for many wafted from out of the past. It is 
generations of God’s wild creatures one invitation for all to come and 
have adopted it for their own. share the carefree abandon of sing- 
In spring it becomes a royal high- ing trees and rushing trout streams. 
way, where it winds through the Last year I decided that “Haywire 
meadow. The deep purple of shooting Apartments” was not a suitable name 
star and harvest brodiea and the bright for my home here at heaven’s gate, so I 
gold of dandelion and primrose show how christened it “Heart’s Desire.” It is here 
the Master Artist can mix colors. After I find perfect peace. Here are many little 


ae A Stripe opens the : : . 
winding leisurely along the shores of the pease 4 ‘cau brown scurrying bodies, my friends, who 
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have homes, not mere apartments, in the green tents of 
the Creator. 

Here I sit quietly by the river or loaf in my hammock 
beneath the pines and listen to what they have to tell 
me. I know not what the spell of this place is, which 
seems to be a part of my inner being. I know only that it 
stirs me strangely, as do the serene notes of the hermit 
thrush as he flutes his lonely, tranquil ecstasy to the fad- 
ing twilight. Season after season I return to Heart’s 
Desire, eagerly, expectantly, with a song of spring in my 
heart. 


OME evenings while resting beside the rushing river 

as the lonely sunset hangs rosy-purple veils on the 
lordly mountains or the moon sets her pearly peaks gleam- 
ing and the stars come forth to listen to the songs that the 
windharps are thrumming, then my cup of joy 1s full, and 
I alone drink deep of Nature’s finest potion. 

In spring when winds breathe God’s invocation over the 
 «anening earth, and all of Nature’s children are planning 
for a happy future, I grow a bit weary of our great civili- 
zation with all its wonderful inventions and modern con- 
veniences. So I shake off the illusions I once had con- 
cerning a wasted life in the wilderness, even as the euca- 
lyptus tree casts off its old bark preparatory to a new 
clean coat. For I have heard the prophetic honk of the 
wild gander as he leads his harrow-shaped battalion to 
clear Sierra lakes. 

I know that the aerial highways will soon be throbbing 
to rushing wings. I, too, would be homing, for I have 
sensed a something I have lost in the city, I have heard 
the irresistible call of the wild in the far night cry of the 
wild geese, and I long for blue mountain lakes hemmed 
round by the green tents of the Creator. I will leave the 
conventional, man-made things of the city and go back to 
the simple things, the true things that wait for me in the 
mountains where the light of a lone campfire calls. For 
gay-colored tanagers and hummingbirds as well as dainty 
warblers will soon throng the air lanes from the tropics. 
I will hasten my steps to the mountains, for I want to be 
there to see the voyageurs on the landing-field of the pines. 

I want to feel again the old thrill of being awakened by 
the robin that hops onto the chair by my bed each morn- 
ing and waits for his meal of raisins. I want to say 
“howdy” to the Douglas squirrels that have their home 








in the pine at the corner of my tent. Although they pilfer 
from my stores and although chasing them from my cup- 
board is a daily episode, I am repaid many times by their 
trustful ways. I know I shall have to increase my grocery 
bill and cut down some other items on my budget, for 
Fannie, the doe, usually brings forth twins, and Cleo- 
patra, the big black bear, has triplets. Jim, the tanager, 
brings his whole family to lunch with me and they make 
terrible inroads on my trout and butter. Mac, the chip- 
munk, is a Scotchman and stores away far more food than 
his numerous progeny will ever eat. Several garrulous 
jays and a blackheaded grosbeak also rear their broods in 
the pines and willows at my expense. 

If the appetites of all of my wild neighbors, and my 
own, were placed end to end, they would reach goodness 
knows where! 

I have been away from my home for several months; 
the wires at the corners of my tent have grown old and 
rusty and do not vibrate to the 
light moods of the west wind. But 
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the strings of my pines have been 
rosined and tuned by Nature, and 
like a Stradivarius, their melody 
has a finer quality each year. 
Their twilight hymns soothe every 
sense to rest as these celestial 
harpists whisper secrets of the 
past. Lying beneath these giant 
instruments I feel the pulse beats 
of the universe. 

When the last rays of the sink- 
ing sun sift through lacy branches 
and all the domes and spires of 
the High Sierra are touched with 
old rose, I feel the sunset call, as 
did the Indian of long ago. I, too, 
steal forth and stand with folded 
arms, and I feel the Presence of 
the Great Spirit and know why 
the Master went to the mountains 


Indoors Jean is like a caged 
eagle, but out in the woods 
how alert and full of life he is! 
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Blue lakes hemmed in by the 
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green tents of the Creator a Ms 


to rest and pray. Nature still renders His texts, and from 
many a blue Sierra lake and on many a green mountain 
slope I hear again His matchless story of divine love. | 
go again and kindle my fire on the altar of friendship. As 
the rainbow-colored light falls on a group of happy faces 
and the evening breeze softly touches my tree harps, they 
breathe God’s invocation over my Haywire Apartments, 
which become once more just Heart’s Desire. 


O love the creatures of the wilderness and nature 

about one is to participate with God in the rapture of 
Creation. To observe the opening flower, the singing bird 
and the murmuring pines is to feel God’s emotions after 
Him. Some days when I am all alone by a lake that lies 
hermitlike in the recesses of the High Sierra, I am con- 
scious of a deep abiding peace and discover that this vast 
wilderness is more my home than any I have known. 
Then, too, my wild neighbors are as companionable as my 
human friends. If you never have 
known the confidence of the wild 


II 


hushed valley, is like that of a grand organ to my ears. 

In all seasons, Peace lies like a smile on my wilderness 
home. The skies are a little bluer than anywhere else, 
the air more pure, and my outlook is unlimited for my 
home is a little nearer the stars. 

Heaven is waiting for me when I come home from work, 
for there is a score of boy scouts who come to me as 
naturally as do the creatures of the wilderness. They 
bring alike their joys and sorrows for me to share. They 
discuss with me their most secret ambitions and plans for 
the future. Sometimes they come to my tent with their 
fishing-poles; then I get my own and together we see how 
much of the old-time thrill we can recall. 


EAN, an Indian lad, sits on my wood-pile; when a 

smile lights up his swarthy face I know it is sympathy 
—which means understanding—that he came to find. 
Indoors he is like a caged eagle that remembers his mates 
drifting in the upper currents of air above the Yosemite 
and far pine forests of the Sierra. But out in the woods 
how alert and full of life he is! He is kin to the cougar 
that springs lightly from rock to rock, or those other wild 
things of the forest that vanish in its furtive shadows. 
When he comes, I sense the whisper of the wind among 
the pines; I smell the sweet medicinal odor of sage wet 
with dew; and I am no longer lonely. 

If I can by sympathy and kindness bring into these 
lives of plastic, unspoiled youth, a desire to live a life of 
untrammeled freedom in tune with Nature and to aspire 
to higher things, I shall not have lived in vain, even 
though I may not rate high in the financial world. 

Spring is with us once more. Frogs begin to serenade us 
in the marshy meadows. The call of the flicker tells us 
winter is over and new life is coming. The mood of a new 
life comesover my boy scoutsand me, asover Nature herself. 

Together we will sit around our spring campfire be- 
neath the fragrant pines and, like the wild creatures, will 
dig and plan and build together for the coming years of 
life, and work, and harvest. 

Together we will interchange our thoughts and ideas, 
and will let Nature herself, in the form of merry sun- 
shine, blue skies, invigorating air, reflecting lakes, twin- 
kling stars, the pungent fragrance of wildflowers, and the 
companionship of animals, affect our moods, and trans- 
pose our mental contemplations into practical profit. 





creatures; if you have never 
known the feeling of a soft brown 
body of a fawn pressed against 
yours in pleading and confidence, 
you cannot realize the great thrill 
that comes to one who fraternizes 
with the creatures of the wild. 

I have even furnished a cricket 
an elegant home beneath my pine 
floor, and his cheerful chirping 
blends well with my evening 
reveries. The new wires at the 
corners of my tent vibrate like 
aeolian harp-strings when the 
wind draws hard down the can- 
yon; the myriad-keyed pines are 
cellos and the voice of Yosemite 
Falls, as it leaps from its blue 
and white patchwork of sky and 
cloud to reverberate across the 


I usually warn the children 
against my bear friends, but 











this time I forgot to do so 
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Conquering 


Lhe ‘Desert 


NGINEERS with their irrigation 

projects and their construction of 
good roads are steadily rolling back the 
desert without in the least destroying 
its native beauty. The photographs on 
this page, which were taken in and 
around Phoenix, Arizona, give some idea 
of this City Charming and one of the 

highways leading to it. 
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ET me tell you about a tight 
place I got into last August 
while indulging in the sport 
of the sagebrush country— 
namely that of rabbit hunting. 

While I was visiting my old home 
in Farmington, New Mexico, Jim, an 
old friend of mine, proposed that we 
go rabbit hunting together again, as 
we had done so often years before. 

I felt a little skeptical of still find- 
ing any excitement on a rabbit hunt, 
but Jim insisted so we started. I 
didn’t get into the spirit of it until 
the second day; but that day as we 
tramped through the sand and sage- 
brush on the mesa, our old luck seemed 
to come back to us—in fact, it seemed 
as though we had shuffled off the 
twenty years that intervened since 
our kid days. We were hunting with 
the same old zest, and the only thing 
of real importance at the moment, 
was to bag every cottontail or jack- 
rabbit that popped into view. 

By four o’clock we had as many as 
we could carry. We were just con- 
sidering ‘“‘calling it a day’ when 
another cottontail bobbed toward the 
cliffs. 

“One more for good measure,” I 
told Jim, as I pulled down on the 22. 

I hit it all right, but the rabbit still 
had enough life to scuddle into a 
shallow opening under one of the 
ledges. I peered in and discovered a 
low hole which ran back under the 
rocks seven or eight feet. 

I could hear the rabbit giving a few 
final kicks among the pebbles in the 
back of the hole, so I decided to crawl 
in far enough to reach it with a sharp 
stick, twist that in its fur, and pull 
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By 
Tom W. Rugh 


the rabbit out. I flattened out on my 
stomach and started in through the 
widest part of the opening, which was 
barely high enough for me to squeeze 
under. On each side of me, for 
several feet, the roof of the cavity 
tapered gradually to the ground. 
Even though I took up the middle 
part, a little light came in through 
the opening on each side of me. The 
change, however, from the glaring 
light outside to the dimness under 
the ledge had rather blinded me. 

By the time I had wriggled in 
almost the length of my body, I could 
make out the cottontail, lying back 
in the shadows, a few feet to my 
right. Keeping my eyes on it, I 
started to reach forward with my 
stick, when “‘zzzzzh”’ went the warn- 
ing sound of a rattlesnake right i1 
front of me. 

My gaze jumped from the rabbit 
to the head of a huge rattlesnake 
reared up not six inches from my face. 
I held perfectly still, not daring to 
move, as I stared at it. Its body was 
coiled like a spring; its head thrust 
up on a level with my face; and its 
thin red tongue vibrating menacingly. 
Just six inches between me and that 
deadly thing, poised ready to strike! 
By main force I held myself rigid as 
minute after minute slipped by. I 
barely breathed! Still Jim didn’t 
come. I was squeezed in there so 
tightly that I had no way to dodge, 
should it hear me and strike. I 
knew that it probably couldn’t see 
me, for rattlesnakes are blind in 
August, and for that reason, they 
strike all the more readily at any 
object that moves. 

The strain of holding myself there 
was becoming almost unendurable, 
but I knew that a single movement 
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might be fatal. I realized too well the 
danger of rattlesnake bite two days’ 
distance from help. 

Jim, at length, decided that it was 
queer I didn’t answer him, so he 
came over to the opening. 

“Why don’t you come on out ot 
there?” he queried a time or two. 

I didn’t dare make a noise so | 
wiggled my foot by way of answer. 

Curious, Jim stooped down and 
stuck his head under. He evidently 
discovered what was going on, for | 
heard him cautiously work his way 
a few inches under the rock. Then I 
heard him cock the rifle. I guessed 
what he was going to do and thanked 
all Powers that be, that Jim was a 
crack shot, due to his years of rabbit 
hunting. 

Then “Bang!” The concussion in 
my ears was deafening. 

“Come on out, old fellow,” Jim’s 
voice came to me as the echoes of the 
shot died out. 

Then I realized that I was gazing 
at the writhings of a headless form. 
It was hard to believe that the danger 
was over. At the sound of Jim’s 
voice, I “snapped out of it” and began 
to back out of my cramped quarters. 
I had forgotten all about the original 
object of my quest, but I didn’t forget 
to drag out with me what was left of 
the rattler. 

“Some close call, old scout,” Jim 
commented as we measured the 
length of it. 

“Nine rattles!’ I announced as I 
finished counting them. “Some sou- 
venir. Let’s skin it.” 

“It seems to me like you’d have 
had enough of that snake for one 
day,” Jim said as he helped me pull 
off the skin. 

“Well, I guess we can call it a day 
now,” Jim observed as we struck 
out across the mesa. “And boy, you 
sure earned every one of those nine 
rattles.” Now you tell one! 
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HE front door yard, as such, is strictly an Ameri- 

can institution. In England one may see small, 

front yards primly planted with boxwood edg- 

ings, adorned with trees or shrubs trimmed into 
fantastic shapes, or planted in a riotous profusion of 
perennial flowers. But the inclination is to enclose and 
seclude the door yard, shutting it from the public gaze. 
The effect is far from American, whatever our English 
cousin may do. The continental European, on the other 
hand, seems not to know at all the meaning of broad 
spaces (or narrow) in front of his home, and the dwellings 
of France, Spain, and Italy are usually built flush with 
the street with no more, at most, than a tree or an es- 
paliered vine on the wall to mark the effort at beautifica- 
tion. There are gardens behind walls and within patios 
and interior courts, but it is not of them we would now 
speak. 

In the evolution of American life and habits and in the 
standardization of her customs, it has come about that a 
definite building setback frequently has been established 
by subdividers and written into the deeds of their prop- 
erty, or that rulings as to how close to the street a home 
owner may build his house have become a matter of legal 
jurisdiction by the community. Thus, whether or not the 
individual admires the European method of building gar- 
dens for his own, secluded use, and whether or not he may 
have ideas of his own to the contrary, he is often forced 
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tendency here on the Pacific Coast, and in 
California in particular, to build homes pat- 
terned after the Andalusian architecture of Spain or the 
Mediterranean shores farther to the East, we seem to be 
bound to the front-yard habit, either through the inertia 
of tradition or the enforced necessity of the established 
setback line. With this condition firmly settled upon us, 
it behooves the home owner to invoice his garden assets, 
liquidate his liabilities, and pay intelligent attention to 
acquiring the highest possible dividends, in attractive 
appearance and maintenance economy, from his founda- 
tion plantings. 


F etn from the proper planting and control of street 
trees within a municipality, there is nothing that will 
go quite so far in creating a beautiful city or village as the 
proper planting and maintenance of the front yard of the 
average home. A street lined with homes, however 
modest, whose front yards are thoughtfully planted and 
neatly cared for, is an asset to any community; and when 
we consider that every home in the West boasts a lawn 
and foundation planting of some kind, we at once realize 
what a short step, in both effort and expense, it may be 
from the haphazard, unkept condition of so many yards, 
to the neat, orderly appearance that a little applied 
thought would bring about. 

It is true that the average owner of a small home feels 
that he cannot afford to pay for professional advice from a 
landscape architect, to guide him in the selection and 
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that are required for his door-yard planting. 
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And it is equally true that a professional 
landscape architect, who has absolutely 
nothing to sell but his time and experience, cannot afford 
to give the time necessary to visit such a small property, 
discuss the problems, and advise with the owner unless he 
is properly compensated for the time that he spends. 
Thus it appears that there is an actual dead-line in the 
economic scheme of things, beyond which it seems practi- 
cally impossible to go in the acquisition or the proffering 
of professional landscape advice. The intent of this 
article is to give assistance to those owners of small homes 
who seem to be confronted by this very apparent obstacle. 

There is a most wide divergence in training, experi- 
ence, and actual abilities required between those in 
the nursery business and those following the landscape 
profession. Each is a specialized field that requires years 
of application for even its partial mastery, and their only 
point of mutual contact is the fact that both the nursery- 
man and the landscape architect handle plants. One 
grows them to sell; the other buys them to use in his land- 
scape pictures, as a media of design. And yet there are 
many nurseries, throughout the country, who advertise as 
landscape architects and whose only tangible claim to 
that title is that they have plants to sell, often a surplus 
stock. 

In spite of this condition there are also many nurseries 
who recognize the dignity of their own calling and realize 
that skill in the propagation and growing of plants does 
not, of necessity, fit them for the many intricate phases of 
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landscape design, garden construction, grading, drainage, 
and the hundred and one other problems that beset the 
landscape job. Usually, the larger and more successful 
nurseries recognize this "fact first; and converts to their 
way of thinking are steadily increasing. But in this 
matter of foundation planting for the small home I feel it 
to be, legitimately, the nurseryman’s field, for it generally 
becomes a planting problem only, concerned mostly with 
the proper massing and grouping of shrubs. 


HERE are mistakes common to many front-yard 

plantings that are obvious, when one stops to consider 
them and which can be avoided with an actual saving in 
cost of plant materials. The average small, western 
home has a front footage of forty or fifty feet; is usually 
split in the center, by a sidewalk running to the front door; 
and generally has an automobile drive running in along 
one side of the lot. This is fairly standard. It is almost 
equally standard, in yards of old, that the center of the 
space, on either side of the front’ walk, is occupied by a 
Canary Island Date Palm, a Himalayan Cedar, or some 
other tree of equal, ev entual proportions, and that about 
half of the remaining shrubs—all of which are planted 
much too densely—are golden privet, promiscuously 
interspersed among bottle-brushes, pittosporum, gre- 
villeas, choisyas, and as many other varieties of museum 
pieces as can be gathered together. Now we love all these 
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plants, and each is good, if given its place in the sun. 
There may be an even divine justification for the golden 
privet. But the results of such planting are inevitable. 
The palm, or the cedar, or what-not grows to enormous 
proportions, occupies the entire small yard, hides the 
house, shuts out the sun, collects dust at the front door, 
and kills out all grass and. undergrowth by its dense shade. 

The shrubs all grow in different forms and habits, at 
different rates of speed, in clashing and competing colors 
and texture of foliage, demanding different amounts of 
water and care, and crowding each other out of all sem- 
blances of symmetry or normal development. I speak ex- 
travagantly, perhaps, but each of you who read will 
recognize the picture and recall the type that I eulogize. 
And the resultant effect of such planting is without har- 
mony, proper sense of space and spacing or any degree of 
unity; rather, it is discordant, overcrowded, out of scale 
and proportion. 

In planting any front yard one should never lose sight 
of the fact that the house is the dominating factor in the 
picture, merely by virtue of its proportionate mass and 
architectural formality, and that the planting of yard and 
foundation should recognize this fact. The trees and 


Note the Individuality of These 
Four Interesting Landscapes 


foreground with tall growing things that will hide all 
behind them. And then, once the picture has taken 
shape, strive to buy the plants that will give you the 
effect you are seeking. Never shop for plants first and 
then look for a place to put them—a method most dis- 
astrous to the appearance of any garden. If you never 
buy a plant until you have some definite place in which to 
put it, you will at once raise your “‘batting average” in the 
garden game by several hundred per cent. 

It is always difficult, and even dangerous, to state 
general rules for one to follow in such matters as garden 
design, for every garden is a problem in itself to which one 
must apply design principles with thought and discretion. 
If this fact is kept constantly in mind, the generalities 
herein stated should be of help. Trees and taller shrubs 
should be planted at the sides of the lot and toward the 
back. There is very little, if any, room for large trees in 
the front of a fifty-foot lot, particularly if 

street trees have been planted in the 











parking. One or two large trees toward 











the rear of the lot, to rise behind the 
house and create a background 
and skyline, are far more desir- 
able than trees in front of the 
house. A boundary planting 
along the property lines at 
the sides is often desirable, 
but it should usually be re- 
strained and be of material 
that will not grow to large 
proportions, inasmuch as 
there is not actual space to 
accommodate large plant- 
ings. The planting along the 
front of the house should be 
fairly low, not growing high 
enough to be an obstruction 
in front of the windows. Ac- 
cent to this planting may be 
afforded by shrubs of a higher 
or more upright habit of 
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study the problem, analyzing its 
conditions and determining its 
possibilities. Try to visualize the 
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picture as you feel it should be, 
remembering always to think of it 
as a picture that you, yourself, 
are to create. Consider what are 
called the elements of space com- 
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Each Foundation Planting 
Fits the Style of Architecture 


growth where such an effect would help the picture or be 
appropriate to the architecture of the house. A specimen 
shrub at either side of an entrance, or taller plantings at 
the sides of the house are common examples. 

The error of too many varieties of shrubs and too many 
plants for the available space is much more frequent than 
that of undue restraint. Plants should be selected with 
consideration for their harmony of foliage, color, texture, 
habit of growth, and soil requirements. Enough variation 
and contrast should be allowed to avoid monotony and to 
give accent in the proper places. You will be guided in 
these matters by recalling the picture that you have 
visualized and are trying to paint. 

A front yard is formal in its appearance. Its boundaries 
are too narrow and cramped and straight, and the house 
too dominating to permit otherwise. One cannot simulate 
a natural wilderness on a strip of land fifty feet wide and 
backed by a house. Recognize this fact 
and build accordingly. Flowers, in such 
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Don’t plant a large tree, or anything else, in the center of 
the only open space in front of your house. Study your 
plan before planting. Keep the center spaces open. 
Plant taller shrubs and trees at the sides and back of the 
lot. Remember that the house is all dominating. Keep 
your choice of varieties simple and their spacing ample. 
Use extreme restraint and inhibition in the use of yellow 
privet. 


"TERRACES or slopes are often thought of by the un- 
imaginative gardener as a hindrance toward having a 
beautiful, interesting door yard, but if properly handled, 
they may add unusual variety to a place. If the area is 
quite small, a rock-garden effect can very appropriately 
be obtained and graceful rock-garden plants used spar- 
ingly, but where there is more space to cover, a broader 
treatment becomes essential. To accomplish this satis- 
factorily, there are dozens of low-growing evergreen 
shrubs which are at their best when so used. Among 
these are the prostrate Cotoneasters; the prostrate Juni- 
per; Cistuses, Thymes, and Brooms in variety; Rose- 
mary, Lavender, and Germander (Teucrium fruticans); 
Coprosma baueri; Sollya heterophylla; Myrtles, and Bar- 








limited quarters, are usually most 
effective if lanted in beds either at 
the sides 8 the lot or against the 
house foundation, with shrub- 
bery or the house wall as a 
background. They should be 
considered as a decorative 
element, not as the reason for 
the picture alone. 

To recapitulate, briefly, I 
would say: Don’t begin the 
planting until you have visu- 
alized the picture. Don’t 
shop for plants and then 
wonder where to put them. 
Dori’t crowd plants too 
closely together. Don’t strive 
for a great number of varie- 
















ties unless you are frankly 
making a plant collection. 
Don’t mix foliage colors and 
textures promiscuously. 
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these would make a slope a thing 
of beauty! 

The accompanying planting 
plans, together with their illus- 
trating photographs, have been 
furnished through the courtesy of 
the California Nursery Company 
at Niles. They illustrate, well, 
the relation of the planting plan 
to the picture. Such type of 
illustration should be helpful to 
the owner of small homes, par- 
ticularly if he bears in mind the 
fact that his own problem will re- 
quire some adaptation and that 
the planting of another house will 
never fit his own needs exactly. 













Above is a view of 
the African crowned 
crane. He is ruler 
of the roost at the 
Catalina Aviaries 


he 


ALES of fishes have long 
emanated from Catalina Is- 
land to tax the credulity 
of readers. But since William 
Wrigley, Jr., Chicago capitalist, ex- 
ponent of both land and water sport, 
turned a dance casino into a bird-cage 
on his island domain, twenty-five 
miles off the coast of Southern Calli- 
fornia, it is the feathered family that 
is holding the spot light among those 
who are lovers of the out-of-doors. 
Surrounded by a red tile roofed 
wall, suggestive of the Moorish 
motif of architecture, the en- 
trance to the bird sanctuary 
is through arched facades 
into a park where bright- 
colored flowers vie with 
birds of equally vivid hue. 
The big flight cage holds 
the center of the stage in the 
bird paradise that has been 
created from what less than 
two years ago was a cactus- 
grown canyon. A beautiful 
picture it is, with its circular 
pond for waterfowl; its trop- 
ical trees, plants, and shrubs 
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This crane is gray 
with a dark breast 
and under-wing por- 
tion. His range is in 
Northern Europe 








Notice the splendor 
of this royal plumage. 
The African crowned 
crane has reason to 
strut around with pride 




















Catalina Aviaries 


By 
Alma Overholt 


and canaries twitter as they build their 
nests and flit from twig to twig. 

Only in the pages of “Alice in Won- 
derland” would one expect to find 
that afford nesting for birds on the many of the strange and beautiful 
wing; and its rustic bridges under feathered creatures that inhabit the 
which float majestic Australian swans. Catalina Aviaries. 

Some twenty smaller aviaries aug- | Among the flowers are stands, on 
ment the big cage in which a myriad which are perched, in complete free- 
of love birds, weavers, cardinals, dom, gorgeously plumed parrots, 
macaws, and cockatoos. Preening 

her feathers is Alma, a beautiful 
hyacinth macaw. On the arm of 
Mr. E. H. Lewis, superinten- 

dent of the bird farm, this 
proud beauty answers co- 
quettishly to the question, 

“Alma, where do you live?” 








two - legged critter comes 
much like an athlete doing 


Formerly a dance casino, trans- 
formed to a bird-cage where 


water fowl and feathered flock 
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the mile. As it swerves, the rear view 
suggests a bear, while the profile re- 
sembles an ostrich that might have 
gotten its bearings mixed and stuck 
its head into a paint pot instead of the 
sand. The skin of the long neck which 
runs down into hair-like feathers, is 
streaked a gaudy purple and electric 
blue, with a splash of orange at the 
back of the head which is surmounted 
by a thick horn. Its huge feet suggest a 
kick that might put Si’s mule, Maud, 
in the hospital. This bird 
has no wings—only small, 
almost invisible stubs at 
the shoulders where they 
forgot to sprout. Neither 
does it have tail feathers. 
When our strange friend 
offers to say “How do you 
do,” and moos like a cow, 
we begin to wonder, and 
hope that Mr. Lewis knows 
his birds and that this one 
is tame. 

Swaying comfortably on 
a huge sunflower, Jim- 
my, the Philippine myna 


calls out lustily, “Go 
mind your own business, 
will you?” And from a 


lofty perch on a tree, 
Jesse, a sleek, black 
crow from Wisconsin, 
croaks vociferously 
about ‘‘What fine 


weather we are hav- 


Here is ‘‘Rudy,’’ the 
cassowary — missing 
link between a bear 
and an ostrich! 
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ing!” “What funny guys you are,” 
comes from the throat of a green 
Panama parrot. 

Alice in Wonderland could have 
had no stranger experiences. 

Down a poppy-fronded lane come 
parading four trumpeters from South 
America — slender birds of shim- 
mering green plumage, imitating al- 
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most perfectly the notes ot 
a trombone. 

Over in a tree nearby, 
whistling ducks join the bird 
troubadors, whistling as joy- 
ously as a barefoot boy. And 
in the pond, bare-headed 
Egyptian geese honk the 
bass notes. 

Rather austere, and look- 
ing altogether wise, are four 
great-horned owls. Their 
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Mr. Wrigley takes pride in observ- 
ing the water fowl at play in the 
circular pool at the big bird-cage 


diet calls chiefly for nice live wiggly 
mice. Mr. Lewis, however, found that 
catching the little rodents was too 
strenuous an indoor sport, so he sub- 
stitutes Catalina goat meat. 

Another strange bird is the Bra- 
zilian curassow, the male, jet black 
with a vivid yellow beak. This bird 
is quite a sheik and wears a marcel 
wave in his ruffled feathers atop his 
head. His mate is spotted brown. 

Over in the big flight cage, an Afri- 
can crowned crane and his mate rule 
the roost. Slate colored, with pink 
faces, jet black velvet cap and golden 
crown, they are indeed a regal pair 
as they stalk majestically among the 
other feathered subjects. Gold and 
silver pheasants and the gorgeously 
plumed Lady Amherst, lend kingly 
splendor to their retinue. 

The great Argus of India, the 
largest and one of the rarest of the 
pheasant family, struts in a private 
runway. His magnificent tail feathers 
are more than a yard in length. Dur- 
ing courtship he clears off a large 
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A queer pair of monkey- 
faced owls at Catalina 


circular arena and then 
spreads his beautiful cape 
and tail feathers in a spec- 
tacular display in tribute 
to his mate. 

From the heights of the 
Himalayas come two pairs 
of Impeyan pheasants, the 
most gorgeous of all iri- 
descent birds, shimmering 
metallic coppers, silvers, 
golds, and sheens of the 
rainbow. Several pairs of 
Manchurian-eared pheas- 
ants hail from the moun- 
tains of Tibet. Their tails 
rival the plumes of the 
Bird of Paradise. Rather 
than “eared” they give 
the impression of being 
bearded. Under their beaks 
and flowing from their 
ears extends a bushy white 
beard. The main body of 
the bird is black. 

The Australian crowned pigeons 
make another beautiful and striking 
pair of birds. As large as a good-sized 
fowl, with silver-blue lacy crowns and 
ruby eyes, these birds should com- 
mand a Queen’s ransom in beauty, 
alone. They are worth something 
like $500 a pair. 

Most modest appearing, yet the 
greatest rarity of all, Mr. Lewis in- 
forms visitors, are a pair of Albino 
pheasants, pure white with pink eyes. 


"THEN there are the Abyssinian 
peafowl, flashing blue with double- 
marked feathers, the rare turacou, a 
Crimean crane, and an Egyptian 
stork, white peacocks, blue and green. 

Every color of flower petal is rep- 
resented in the handsome plumes of 
the macaws and cockatoos that revel 
in the solarium of a separate exhibi- 
tion cage covered with strong wire 
netting. There are blue and yellow 
macaws, yellow and blue, the mark- 
ing reversed, blue and red, scarlet, 
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the Spix and the Illiger, the smallest 
and rarest of the macaw family. Yet 
each group always stays closely to- 
gether. 

The old adage that “birds of a 
feather flock together” is noted in 
practically all the varieties of birds in 
the Catalina Aviaries, but most par- 
ticularly among the macaws and 
cockatoos. 

On one perch, hovering close, is a 
pair of white sulphur-crested cocka- 
toos and alongside, an orange- 
crested pair, but 
never do they 
change places and 
intermingle. 

Loveliest of all 
are the roseate 
cockatoos, pearl 
gray with breast 
of ashes of roses 
and with a crest a 
lighter shade, creating a 
most perfect color har- 
mony. 

The black cockatoo, with 
his queer hawk bill, rufled | 
crest, and pink cheeks, isa | 
queer looking bird rarely | 
seen in captivity and most | 
difficult to keep alive. 

However, the rarest of all 
the cockatoos is the Major 
Leadbeater, and the most 
spectacularly beautiful. 
White in plumage with a 
soft pink glow shimmering 
through, this bird throws a 
crest the color of living 
flame. 

Some ornithologists clas- 
sify the cockatoo as merely 
a subdivision of the parrot family. 
The bill is high and curved from the 
base, and the tail is long, broad, and 
rounded. The head is large, and is 
surmounted by a crest of long, point- 
ed feathers, with their tips directed 
forward, which can be expanded fan- 
like or depressed at the pleasure of 
the bird. The true cockatoos are 
generally whitish in color, and often 
are tinged with red, orange, or other 
colors, but this is not always so. 

All the cockatoos are natives of the 
Philippines, New Guinea, and adjacent 
islands, and especially of Australia 
and Tasmania, where they formerly 
abounded and were hunted for food 
by the natives. Some of them are fre- 
quently to be seen in confinement in 
Europe, particularly the lesser sul- 
phur-crested cockatoo, which is a 
general favorite on account of its 
docility. 

The cassowary is a very interesting 
type of bird. It is allied to the 
ostrich, but distinctively character- 
ized by still greater shortness of wing, 
by a bony crest, by pendant wattles 
on the naked neck, and by three toes 
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on each foot. Cassowaries are still 
more closely related to the emus, and 
with them, they form a group peculiar 
to the Australian region. 

When attacked, the cassowary de- 
fends itself by kicking obliquely with 
its stout naked legs and feet, and by 
striking with its short wings—and 
the rigid, barbless shafts of his wings 
do not come short 
of being very valu- 
able as weapons! 

The peacocks 
take our eye, too. 
They are remark- 
able for their magni- 
ficence of 


plu- 

















Above is the Abyssinian guinea fowl; center, is 
the white peacock; and below, ‘‘Herbert,’’ the 
trained macaw, is showing off one of his tricks 


mage. The 
train de- 
rives much 
of its beau- 
ty from the loose barbs of its feathers, 
while their great number and unequal 
lengths contribute to its gorgeousness. 
Just imagine the colorful display: the 
blue of the neck; the green and black 
of the back wings; the brown, green, 
violet, and gold of the tail! The ar- 
rangement of them all, their metallic 
splendor, and the play of colors in 
changing lights render the bird, espe- 
cially the male, an object of ecstatic 
admiration. 


HE curassows are natives of the 
forests of the warm parts of 
America. They gather in flocks, and 
their habits resemble those of do- 
mestic poultry. They make large, 
clumsy nests in trees and lay white 
eggs. They are very unsuspicious of 
danger, and are easily domesticated 
until taught by severe experiences. 
Game birds hold an important place 
in the Catalina Aviaries. One hundred 
and fourteen brood pens and runways 
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are set aside for the propagation of 
pheasants, quail, partridge, grouse, 
duck, geese, and wild turkeys. 

During the first season already 
some 1,500 young game birds have 
been raised on the islands and shipped 
to sanctuaries and zoological gardens 
as far east as New Jersey and New 
Hampshire, also to Kansas City, Salt 
Lake City, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland, and some to Canada. 

Among the many varieties of pheas- 
ants which have so far been success- 
fully propagated at Catalina are the 
Reeves, Chinese Ring Neck, Golden 
and Silver, Lady Amherst, eared 
Manchurian, versicolored, Swinehoe, 
and Hagenbach. The raising of quail 
has been most successful. Mountain, 
valley, gambel, bobwhite, painted and 
button quail have all been reared at 

the island; also the Chuckor and 
the Hungarian partridge, pintail 
grouse, mallard duck, and 
barred geese. 

This year still greater stress 

will be laid on the breeding 

of not only game birds, but 
also other rare varieties, es- 
pecially those in danger of 
becoming extinct in their 
native habitat. 

The Catalina Aviaries are 

a unique gift to the public 

by Mr. Wrigley. No ad- 

mission is charged. Every- 
one is welcome to pass the 
day in the emaies park. 

Superintendent Lewis is 

most gracious in answering 

questions regarding his 

feathered charges, their 
habits and 
range. 

The project 
is designed to 
serve a_ two- 
fold purpose— 
that of an 
added Catalina 
attraction for the many visitors who 
come to this famed island playground 
annually; and through propagation of 
many species of rare birds to preserve 
them for posterity. 

Words don’t half describe the fas- 
cinating beauty of the many birds; 
say nothing of the joy we get in know- 
ing about their interesting modes. All 
one can say is “Go and see for your. 
self!’ Time spent at the Catalina 
Island is well spent, for all the many 
types of recreation afforded us at this 
grand vacation resort are educational. 

The Catalina Aviaries in the short 
time since their establishment already 
represent the largest private collec- 
tion of birds in America. It is Mr. 
Wrigley’s intention to make it the 
outstanding bird sanctuary in the 
world and also a very complete scien- 
tific ornithological research station. 
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Coltax Camp 


BLEAK wind swept down 
American Gulch, howling 
through chaparral and ma- 
drofa. Great gusts of wind 
swirled over the hogback that lay 
behind the town of Colfax; crazy 
twisters of wind drove a barrage of 
dust up the Colfax street. Tent-flaps 
beat, tin cans clattered, nervous 
horses neighed, and mongrel curs 
yowled at the hidden moon. 
Half-way up the Colfax street, the 
oil lamps swung before the doors of 
the Gold Streak Saloon like shiplights 
in a storm. Dripping spurts of flam- 
ing oil splattered in the roadway and 
endangered the passers-by. Within 
the rough-hewn walls of the Gold 
Streak, fifty nondescript miners, gam- 
blers, vagabonds, and bums clustered 
about the faro and poker tables, their 
features dim in the bank of tobacco 
smoke. The Gold Streak reeked with 
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smoke; with cheap whiskey and raw 
rum. A muttering babble of voices 
droned. Windows rattled in the storm; 
puffs of smoke eddied from the black 
iron stove to the black spot on the 
ceiling. 

At a table near the rear door seven 
men sat at a poker game. One, a boy, 
blond-headed, watery-eyed, slumped 
in his chair, nervous fingers fumbling 
with a half dozen white chips before 
him. Opposite him a fat blond man 
in black frock coat and black tie eyed 
him and grinned. 

“T’ll raise you a blue,” he said. 

The boy fingered his white chips; 
fingered the five greasy cards he held. 
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He shoved his white chips to the 
center of the table. 

“°T’s all I’ve got,” he said. 

The man at his left, a weazened 
Mexican, saw the bet. The third man, 
a pale, bald-headed person, dropped 
out, as did the fourth and fifth, two 
Swedes from Grass Valley. The sixth 
was a grinning Chinaman. 

“You got’m good hand?” he de- 
manded. 

There was no answer. 

“Aw’right. I stay,” 
and bet. 

The seventh man, the black-frocked 
fat man, tossed in his handful of white 
chips. 

“T raise you a blue,” he repeated. 

“But, Dad,” the boy pleaded, “‘it’s 
all I got.” 

“T raise you a blue.” 

“But, Dad s 

“T raise you a blue.” 

A half dozen curious miners gath- 
ered to watch the play. Men at 
near-by tables laid down their cards to 
watch. The fat man grinned and 
fingered a huge diamond ring. The 
blond boy wiped perspiration from 


he laughed, 
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his forehead and nose. * 

“It’s all I got,” he reiterated 
drearily. 

Long Hawkins, the bar-tender, 
leaned across the table. 

“That’s no way to treat your son, 
Hank,” he said. “The boy ain’t got 
no more.” 

“Let him stay home with his ma 
if he ain’t got enough money to play,” 
the fat father growled. “If the son of 
a Sierra mule wants to sit in a man’s 
game, let him show the color of his 
cash.” 

“But he ain’t got no more.” 

“He’s got his gold watch, ain’t he?” 

The boy started. His fists clenched. 
His fingers groped in his trouser 
pocket; out came a heavy, close-cased 
watch. He snapped it open, pulled a 
picture from the case, and shoved it 
into his vest. Then, eyes flashing, 
he threw the time-piece into the 
pile of chips. The Mexican grunt- 
ed and threw down his cards. The 
Grass Valley Swedes looked dumbly 
at one another and dropped out. 
The Chinaman passed. 

“What you got?” demanded the 
fat man. 

“I’m seeing you,” 
swered. 

“T got this,” the father answered, 
and laid down three kings and two 
aces. 

The boy looked dazed. 

“I don’t understand,” he said, 
and spread three aces before him. 
Then he was on his feet, eyes 
flashing. 

“You cheat!” he screamed. “You 
cheat!” 

A pistol barked. Fifty heads 
ducked beneath tables. Another 
pistol barked, and the crash of 
glass heralded the shooting-out 
of the oil lamp. Deathly silence 
accentuated the barking of dogs 
outside. And then a voice began 
singing over in a far corner; a 
rich, tenor voice, trained, mellow, 
lilting. The voice sang: “Believe 


his son an- 





The crowd shuffled to the bar. The 
fat blond man hitched his vest, rubbed 
his bristled chin, slipped the gold 
watch into the boy’s hand, and shoved 
him out of the Gold Streak door. 

Again and again the stranger sang, 
and then, with a pot of coffee before 
him, sat at a table and ignored the 
crowd. They asked him where he 
had come from, and he shook his 
head and drank in silence. But as the 
days and weeks passed, the story of 
the singing giant filtered through the 
Colfax camps. 

His name was Charles Battell 
Loomis. He was born in Bangor, 
Maine, in 1811, the son of the Rev- 
erend Harvey L. Loomis, graduate of 


“WONDERS” 
of the West 


Could you answer 
these questions 
intelligently? 


|. I wonder what the star-shaped 
flower is—white, with gold center— 
which grows so profusely on the 
slopes of Mt. Rainier just below 
the snow line? 


2. I wonder which is the highest 
mountain peak in the West? 


3. | wonder how many islands 
there are in the Hawaiian group? 


4. I wonder what is meant by 


**The Dalles’ of the Columbia River? 


5. | wonder why so many of the 
Big Trees that are blackened and 
tunneled through by fire are still 
living? 


6. I wonder where Father Junipero 
Serra is buried? 


Answers on page 75 


Dazed, he wandered out of Brooklyn. 
The year was 1849. On the New York 
docks, excitement was running high. 
Ships were sailing, heavy laden, for 
the new land of gold; a perilous jour- 
ney around Cape Horn to Utopia. 
With wisdom of years, Loomis said: 
“Thousands will dig for gold, and 
find but clay. The thousands must 
eat; the gold will be easiest found in 
feeding them.” 

He bought provisions for a general 
store and set sail. By pack mule he 
carried his merchandise out of the 
Port of San Francisco, up the valley 
that lay beyond the hills, and then 
into foothills again, and on to the low 
Sierra town of Colfax. 

Colfax: received the singer with 
open arms. He was a connecting link 
with the life they had all but forgotten 

across the plains. He set up a 

shop; sang his way into the hearts 

of his customers; won his cus- 
tomers with his song and his fair- 
ness and his firm honesty; and 
made a fortune. He stayed in 

Colfax for ten years; then one 

night, he sang his last song to the 

miners and started back across 
the mountains. 

He returned to Brooklyn and 
found a place in the choir of 
Christ Church. Still young in 
blood though aging in years, he 
married again; Mary Worth- 
ington, a cultured, outstanding 
woman of noble race. She was a 
scholar, as had been her mother 
before her. She, the mother, had 
been the first city librarian of 
Brooklyn; to her is acknowledged 
the distinction of having selected 
the reading for the great American, 
Walt Whitman. 

Charles Battell Loomis and Mary 
Worthington married, and to them 
was born a son, Charles Battell 
Loomis, the Second. As his father 
had been a scholar and a poet of 
song, so Charles Battell, the son, 
turned his mind to cultural pur- 




















Me If All These Endearing Young 
Charms.” The song flooded the 
darkened saloon; flooded the rum- 
soaked brains of the inmates—flooded, 
as though a heavenly peace had en- 
tered the grim place. Someone cleared 
his throat nervously; someone else 
coughed and spat. 

The song ended. The silence 
dragged. Some one whispered: “Sing 
again. 

The singer gave them “The Last 
Rose of Summer.” There were no 
roses in Colfax; roses belonged to an- 
other life in the dim past. A fresh 
oil lamp was lighted. Leaning against 
the bar stood a huge man, heavily 
bearded; a grim face setting off deep, 
iercing eyes. The stranger finished 
pis song. A voice cried for drinks. 
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Williams College at Williamstown. 

The church as a vocation, however, 
had little attraction for the son, 
Charles Battell. Early in youth he 
discovered his voice; he trained it 
well, and his fame as a great tenor 
spread rapidly. His wanderings 
brought him to Brooklyn, New York. 
In Brooklyn he married and settled 
down toa sedate, godly existence. He 
was a powerful man, huge of frame, 
virile, literally a giant, a credit to his 
vocation. His wife bore him two 
children, and died giving birth to the 
second. Life crashed about the head 
of Charles Battell Loomis. At first it 
seemed he would go mad, but the in- 
nate strength of the man held him up. 
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suits. Early in youth he cultivated 

a teasing sense of humor, and from 
the severe, austere background of his 
progenitors, he switched to a life of 
laughter. He became one of America’s 
greatest humorists. 

Today, in Los Angeles, Charles 
Battell Loomis, the Third, lives in a 
simple cottage with his wife, Eloise. 
A gangling, lanky, keen-eyed icono- 
clast, Charles Battell Loomis lives a 
sane, simple life, making a modest 
living by writing good poetry and 
better prose; one of the thousands 
who are building the literature of the 
West. The fourth of four generations ot 
scholars is rounding out life in the land 
of golden promise—four generations of 
the family, each man an interesting 
figure of the age in which he lived, 
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" O you wish to meet a very 
charming lady?” a friend 
asked me several weeks ago. 


“Certainly!” I answered. 

“Would you climb a mountain to 
meet her?” he continued. 

“Just how charming is this lady?” 
I hedged. 

“The most charming of all ladies,” 
he answered. ‘She possesses a thou- 
sand moods and a thousand graces.” 

No further would he go. Yet, a 
lady so bountifully endowed must be 
irresistible, so I consented. 

We drove out the Columbia River 
Highway about forty miles. We 
stopped and started to hike up a steep 
rock slide. A most unusual place for 
a lady to reside, thought I. Yet, as 
we were going into little explored ter- 
ritory that promised new scenes of a 
highway known the world over, though 
never seen by the casual traveler in 
the way we would see it by the time 
the day was over, I was content. 
loved to climb, and though I had early 
suspected some hidden motive in my 
friend’s invitation, I joyfully puffed 
up the cliff beside him. 

We clambered through brush. We 
scaled minor cliffs. A vertical stand 
of columnar basalt awakened my com- 
bative spirit. I dug in my toes, and 
gripped the rock with willing, tena- 
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Edmond A. Du Perrier 


A Portland Writer Who 
Loves the Out-of-Doors 


cious fingers. Presently I forgot the 
lady whom we were seeking. I was 
out to conquer this rock-faced hill! 
The basalt cliff, born of earth’s fury 
many centuries before, asked the best 
that was in us, and breathless we 
emerged upon a ridge that fell sharply 
away on both sides. We stopped to 
rest, and I laid my eyes on the broad 
stretch of river, wood, and mountain 
that encircled us. Toward the west 
stretched the lordly Columbia, until 
it lost itself in a blue haze resting on 
giant hills. North of us was that 
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huge flat rock, Table Mountain, and 
between it and us the scoriac earth 
creeping slowly to the river. South 
of us Talapus raised his snow-capped 
head, sinister and aloof, as if annoyed 
that puny man should dare to scratch 
his forefeet with steel-armored boots. 

Presently we went on. I was anx- 
ious for the top. That first broad 
look had whetted my appetite for 
more. I wished to look down on 
Table Mountain and grin in old Tala- 
pus’ face. I wanted miles and miles 
of vision, to be high enough to mark 
the rise and fali of mighty mountain 
and mighty river; to gaze like a mon- 
arch over a portion of land larger 
than a Balkan kingdom. My vision 
was shaping itself for long views, and 
for the things around my feet I had 
no eyes. 

My friend halted me. Unwillingly, 
I halted. With a gesture uncommon 
in one whom I knew to be externally 
unemotional, he said: “Meet Flora.” 

“Huh?” I snorted, taken off guard. 

“Meet Flora,” he repeated. 

“What do you mean?” I questioned. 

“T mean that we have found the 
lady with a thousand moods and a 
thousand graces. She is here, all 
about you—these glorious mountain 
flowers. Aren't they beautiful? 
Aren’t they amazing in their variety 
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of shape and color? That is Flora, 
the charming one. Here is one 

of her brightest colors—the paint 
brush. Did you ever see color 
more vivid?” 

Despite the fact that I had 
spent all my spare time in the 
out-of-doors for year after year, 

I had never before. met Flora. 
Nor, I had made it apparent, did 
I care to. 

In fact, this ardent pursuit of 
Flora by full-grown men in their 
right senses seemed rather foolish 
to me. 

Nevertheless, I have loved the 
out-of-doors—in my own peculiar 
way. Rivers and lakes meant fish; 
forests and plains meant deer and 
moose and birds to fall before my gun; 
mountains, antagonists who must be 
conquered. 

I might pluck a flower to place in 
my hatband. Yet, that was a decora- 
tive idea, and I was appreciative of its 


color only in relation to the color of 


the hat I was wearing. Beauty I did 
not feel in the intimate detail. Beauty 
was for me miles wide. 

Flora? I had never met the lady, 
as I say, except in the cultured gardens 
of my friends. There, however, she 
had another name, and she was like 
an oriental rug, or elaborate wall- 
paper—an effect, not an individuality. 


HAD never seen her flirtatious 

smile at the edge of a waterfall, nor 
heard her invite me in the lush moun- 
tain meadows; I had missed caresses 
flung at me across a rocky torrent, 
nor had I glanced at her humbly- 
raised face by the dusty roadside. 

With callous unintention, I had 
trampled on her, pushed her aside, 
cursed her as she slid beneath my 
hobbed boot, or torn her away from 
niches in the rock to make for myself 
a better handhold. I had upon many 
occasions treated her with the insensi- 
tive brutality customary to the male. 
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Now, still feeling somewhat 
hoaxed, but with no intention 
of offending my friend, I knelt 
and looked closely at the 
flower he in- 


dicated. The 


These _ cheery- 
faced dogwoods 
~ grow near the 
streams. They 
are pictured 
at the left 





Above are 
two Indian 
Pipes. At 
right, a field 
of Squaw 
grassas seen 
on Mt. Hood 


charm of _ that 
spirited face, which 
could turn a ruddy smile to all 
the winds and still cling to the 
rocks as if they were its heritage, 
changed something within me. | 
smiled back.at it! 

I had met Flora! 

Then I stood up and looked 
about. The ridge we were trav- 
ersing, and which I had seen only 
as a pathway to the top, was 
spread with color, as if a wilful 
child had carelessly scraped off 
Nature’s palette and let all the 
colors in her well-stocked paint 
box scatter over the hill. 

My good friend was feasting 
as a gourmet. Never emotional, 





Munra Point from the ridge 


rarely passionate, he will rise at four 
in the morning to nurse a flower in 
his garden. Wordless now, the gleam 
of love in his eye was brighter than I 
had ever seen it. What before had 
been a jest I was now jealous of, for 
now I was his rival for the hand of 
Flora. 

Yet he knew Flora better than I. 
He knew that she could embrace us 
both, embrace everyone, under the 
spell “of her inimitable charm. 

Truly, I felt less like a lover than a 
discoverer. I was like Balboa at the 
shore of the Pacific, like Hudson in 

his northern bay, or Columbus at 
the end of his long journey. I had 
discovered a new continent; a new 
world was opened to me; and | 
tried to embrace it all at once. 

But one goes slowly here. Flora 
welcomes sudden love, but inti- 
mate acquaintance is a matter of 
time. 

“This is sedum,” my friend said, 
pointing to a tiny plant with waxy 
leaves, which sent a shoot of bril- 
liant yellow flowers into the air. It 
had an appearance of strength en- 
tirely unwarranted in its tiny 
frame. Its will to live, no doubt, 
conveyed that impression, for it 
seemed to subsist on the bare rock. 


I felt as I did the first time I 























leading to Mount. Talapus 
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peered down a microscope. The 
wonder of taking clear water, and, 
under the powerful glass, seeing it 
teem with life. To see this hillside, this 
barren rocky slope, come to life so 
suddenly, was a much greater surprise 
than that first look down the micro- 
scope. Every crevice, every niche, 
every possible and impossible place 
for flowers to grow, was filled with 
life and color. There was no seeming 
end to the variety of plants nor to the 
color of the robes they wore. 

We counted six varieties of sedum 
and as many of phlox, and each had 
its own peculiar beauty in relation 
to the home it had chosen. 

I intensely like the Lewisia, 
named for one of those two in- 
rrepid explorers, who, in 1805, dis- 

overed the Columbia and opened 
the West—Lewis and Clark. 

For this little plant is an ex- 
plorer. My companion lifted aside 
the moss, and this little flower, 
with its circle of leaves not cover- 
ing much more space than that 
occupied by a silver dollar, has 
oots the thickness of a man’s 
thumb and they extend for several 
feet on either side of the plant. 
The roots of one hundred of them 
would embrace a hillside. 

There was the wild onion, and 
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the grass widow, en- 
dowed with all the 
primness of a maiden 
aunt, I thought; the 
pentstemon, the rock 
daisies, the saxifrage; 
name after name, 


Marguerites (be- 
low) nod cheer- 
ingly to us along 
the way. The flow- 
ers are daisylike 


Lewisia is 
shown at 
the left. It 
is more 
commonly 
known as 
bitter - root 


color after color, un- 
til I felt bewildered 
as one does when he is beset by a 
beautiful woman’s smile and feels 
too gauche to reply in the presence 
of such loveliness. 

You remember the youthful 
story of how a boy and girl climbed 
a steep hill without any sense of 
toil, merely by watching their 
footsteps in the dust. That is the 
way we were. We climbed that 
steep cliffside with never a thought 
to the fact that we were climbing. 
So immersed were we with what 
lay at our feet, that we scaled that 
mountainous terrane with never a 
heed to its dangers. Soon I no- 
ticed that I trampled roughly only 
on the rocks, which dared a 
mightier element than I to injure 
them. We thought only of Flora! 
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Another of the beautiful 
flowers which adds to the 
enjoyment of the hike is 
this cluster of pentstemons 


In one sheltered spot, a basin 
half an acre in extent, completely 
bordered by gray-green rock, 
Flora gave a side to her character 
that I shall never forget. She laid 
before us her most queenly robe, 
bright golden yellow, a field of 
erythronium, the dainty moun- 
tain lily. They brushed about our 
legs, and we took to the rock to 
avoid crushing their slender stems. 

So enamored were we with Flora 
in her queenly garment that we sat 
for overlong gazing at her. So long 
did we linger that we found we would 
have to make haste if we were going 
to be in time to descend the dangerous 
rock chimney into Tanner Creek 
Gorge before nightfall. 


BEFORE I left, I plighted my troth 
with Flora, and my companion 
was witness. I offered myself hum- 
bly, begging pardon for my brusque 
treatment of her in the past. Such 
a one is Flora that she forgave me 
instantly. As a token of affection 
she spread before me for a hundred 
feet a carpet of her softest moss, to 
ease my weary, rock-jarred feet. 

Flora is mischievous, provocative, 
alluring, protean as a charming 
woman is always protean. Those 
who love her are forever lost in her 
affections. Her laughter is conta- 
gious but ever sweet. She has those 
thousand moods and thousand graces. 
But Flora is always kind. 

Soon Flora will be having her an- 
nual spring housewarming to which 
all are invited. Plan to visit her some 
sunny day when she is dressed in her 
new spring garments. You, too, will 
fallin love with her glory and beauty. 
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eA N article which 


gives practical 
information on how 
fo correct common 
errors in home fur- 
nishing, by Edgar 


Harrison Wileman 


HE average woman when 
furnishing her home allows 
herself to be led and misled 
by neighbors and relatives, 
to such an extent that when she has 
finished, the house expresses every- 
body but herself. This promiscuous 
advice-giving-and-taking is just as 
disastrous in home furnishing as the 
same procedure would be were you 
suffering from some chronic illness. 
To use a collegiate phrase, “be 
yourself” when furnishing your home, 
buy such things as express you be- 
cause they appeal to you and not be- 


cause your neighbor or relative has 
them. 

If you feel the task to be over- 
whelming, place yourself in the hands 
of a good interior decorator, one with 
an established reputation or who 
works with a firm of repute, then have 
confidence in the decorator and let the 
critics follow their usual procedure. 

A very common error in home fur- 
nishing is buying articles just because 
they are cheap or are being offered as 
a “special,” with the result that the 
majority of homes are not furnished 
consistently in any sense. There is no 
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preconceived plan being followed 
closely as new articles are purchased, 
but good, bad, and _ indifferent— 
mostly the last—are all mixed up 
throughout the house with a terrible 
“hit and miss” effect. No relation- 
ship exists between one article and the 
other either in color, style, texture, or 
scale, so that the whole house has no 
continuity of idea whatsoever. If this 
is a true picture of your house, a weed- 
ing-out process should start at once. 

Make up your mind which kind of 
furniture you prefer in your motley 
collection—it does not necessarily 
have to follow a period style—but it 
has to be either light or heavy, 
of smooth texture or coarse, simple, 
elaborate, or something between the 
two, but by all means let there be con- 
sistency. When this weighty matter 
has been settled, start disposing of 
such pieces as can be spared, then 
little by little, as the budget permits, 
purchase new articles which bear a 
definite relationship to those you have 
decided to keep. In this way a correct 
and harmonious ensemble may take 
the place of a makeshift hodge-podge. 
A general clearing-out is very health- 
ful for many rooms, especially of the 
older type, where through the years so 
much has accumulated that the rooms 
are overcrowded. Preserve family 
heirlooms by all means, but have the 
courage to get rid of the old golden 
oak Morris chairs and the large tufted 
leather rockers, together with such 
other articles as should have gone out 
with the Merry Widow Hat and the 
horse and buggy. 

Another error in home furnishing is 
the idea that very little color should 
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be used for interior decorations with 
the result that people complain their 
rooms are “flat” and uninteresting. 
The reason for this lack of character 1s 
usually that the room has a taupe rug, 
taupe mohair upholstered furniture, 
dark blue velour draperies, few, if any, 
colorful pictures on plain walls, while 
the nondescript lampshades and orna- 
ments are equally insipid. How could 
the room be other than “flat,” for it is 
color that gives life and lends an at- 
mosphere expressive of charming per- 
sonality. Color schemes should be 
carefully worked out in order that 
they may be suitable for the room, the 
type of furnishings, and the occupant. 
Too much color is just as bad, perhaps 
worse, than no color at all, so that 
while the vogue today is more color 
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everywhere, especially in the home, 1t 
does not mean to imply that a riot of 
color is necessary in order to be sty- 
lish. It does mean, however, that the 
colorless taupe carpets and taupe mo- 
hair upholstered furniture which have 
been so popular in recent years, are 
entirely passe for the average home; 
and just as we change our automobile 
every few years, so should we change 
the old style sofa and out-of-date fur- 
nishings, so that we may show our- 
selves mentally alert and keenly alive 
to the psychological effect of modern 
equipment. The new pieces of up- 
holstered furniture should be chosen 
for comfort and for the individual re- 
quirements of the people who are to 
occupy them. This lack of comfort- 
able chairs is another common error in 
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home furnishing and certainly is a 
matter which calls for timely action. 
Father usually has a chair which he 
considers extremely comfortable, so 
much so that when a suggestion is 
made to replace it with a more modern 
design, he protests indignantly. There 
is no doubt, however, that when the 
chair was new—many years ago—it 
was only moderately comfortable, 
but the constant squirming, shift- 
ing, and usage have moulded the 
upholstery of the chair to fit 
Father’s frame, consequently 
he thinks no other chair just 
as comfortable. Many 
upholstered chairs will get 
that way in time, but all 
good easy chairs today 
should be comfortable from 
the start and not require 
breaking-in. Get a small, 
light chair for the person 
of that type, a high back, 
head-rest chair for Grand- 
ma, and so on for each in- 
dividual, taking care that there 
is a relationship of scale, tex- 


ture, design, and color in the 15 


an obvious home-tailored effect as 
badly-made and ill-fitting draperies. 
The most common error is that of try- 
ing to make five yards of material do 
the work of ten, so that the curtains 
and side draperies are too skimpy and 













ensemble. 

The furniture described above 
is often called overstuffed and 
much badly designed furniture is 
very much overstuffed. This 
criticism does not apply so much 
when such pieces are placed in 
large rooms, but this same bulky 
furniture is often placed in small 
living-rooms and apartment 
houses, the resulting discrepancy 
between size of furniture and 
room being very noticeable. Of 
late years the general public seems 
to have judged the quality and 
style of upholstered furniture by 
its size and volume; this does not 
always follow, because comfort 
does not depend altogether on 
padding and pillows, but rather 
on scientific tailoring. 

Placing the furniture about the 
room calls for far more study than 
the average person gives it. Many 
rooms are entirely spoiled by the 
wrong placement of articles. An 
effect of balance should be worked 
out in all rooms. The large pieces 
of furniture should be distributed 
carefully so that they do not give 
the effect of overloading one side__ | 











Edgar Harrison Wileman 


Coming! 


ITH this article on ““Common 

Errors in Home Furnishing”’ and 
how to correct them, Mr. Wileman 
begins a series that will put new life 
into the living-room of every family 
that reads Sunset. 


One month he will bring you news 
of the charming new upholstery 
fabrics; another month, news of 
drapery materials; later, he will help 
you make up your mind about that 
rug you need. These are just a hint 
of all the interesting things to come. 


Mr. Wileman knows people as well 
as furnishings, for he has been asso- 
ciated with Barker Bros., Los Angeles, 
for the past six years as lecturer and 
consulting decorator. During that 
time he has lectured before large and 
enthusiastic classes for the University 
of California, Los Angeles, extension 
division, and the University of South- 
ern California, University College.— 


The Editors. 








and design into an otherwise monoto- 
nous room. 

And what of our pictures—those 
wall adornments or disfigurements 
which advertise our taste so strongly? 
Hung up in full view of visitors they 
proclaim in a loud voice our under- 
standing of art. In some houses there 
are none. All rooms need pictures or 

their equivalent for mural decora- 
tion unless the wall is already 

decidedly figured. Some rooms 
have far too many pictures and 

too much of an assortment 
of types and kinds. What- 
ever the trouble in variety 
or quantity, one outstanding 
error is common to all—they 
are hung too high. Hang 
the average size picture so 
that the center is about five 
feet distant from the floor, 
and don’t use heavy cords. 
Spend an evening doing this 
and note the improvement. 
Treat yourself to a few good 
new pictures and notice the 
effect, the rejuvenation of your 
rooms and yourself. 

Lastly the ornaments—that 
confusing collection of dust- 
catching bric-a-brac which we 
have gathered along with the 
years. If we are frank with our- 
selves, we must admit that we are 
heartily sick of looking at it all, or 
we have become so blasé that our 
finer sensibilities are dulled, and 
we do not notice them. Here are 
articles which cost relatively little 
and which it will do our souls 
good to change frequently. Don’t 
accumulate; give away the old 
things and freshen up the home 
with newer, smarter, and more 
colorful accessories. 


NE thing I would recommend 

as a starting point for this 
important work of making your 
home live up to your own ideals. 
Go away from home for a day, or 
a week-end, and when you come 
back, look at your living-room 
with the eyes of a stranger. Don’t, 
for a moment, make any allow- 
ances for the things that you 
know are not as they should be. 
Face the faults as well as the 





) virtues. 


Most of the things that 





of the room. The most restful 
arrangement of the furniture is 
obtained by seeing that the large, 
straight line articles, such as sofas, 
pianos, dressers, bookcases and beds 
are always parallel to or at right 
angles to the walls of the room. Once 
this principle of interior decoration is 
seriously considered and put into 
practice there is no doubt as to its 
efficacy. 

Perhaps nothing gives a room such 
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too short. All drapery materials should 
be twice the width of the window they 
are to cover in order that a fullness of 
one hundred per cent can be obtained. 
In the majority of rooms all side 
draperies should come to the floor and 
should be lined with sateen and some- 
times interlined with outing flannel. 
It is these draperies which give an ex- 
cellent opportunity to introduce color 
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are wrong with rooms, you know, 

are due to carelessness or neglect. 
Now, having eyed your room se- 
verely, take pencil and paper and 
write down all the things you both 
(for I am taking for granted that hus- 
band and wife are considering this 
together) would like to have different. 
Set them all down in _hit-or-miss 
fashion, first; then go over the list 
together and decide what should be 
done first to improve your home. 
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John Eugene Hasty 


Tells About CJAN K GAS 







HAVE a hunch that one of the 


reasons I’m not in the class 
whose pictures read from left to 
right in the rotogravure sections 
is that I’ve never acquired the habit 
of letting George do it. If I have a job 
to be done, I’ll fuss and worry around 
with the details, while a chap like 
Pelly Graham will give instructions to 
somebody or other, blithely sail away 
for Europe, and when he gets back, 
everything has been taken care of. 
He doesn’t worry about why or 
wherefore or how difficult or impos- 
sible the job is. If he were in the 
middle of the Sahara Desert and had a 
yen for an oyster cocktail served in 
cracked ice, he’d go ahead and order 
it without flicking an eyelash; and 
more than likely, he’d get it, too. 
Take, for instance, the time he in- 
vited a gang of us to a cabin he’d just 
purchased in the high Sierra. There 
was going to be quite a crowd to feed; 
so Pelly sent up a gas range. A few 
days later he got a letter from his com- 
bination cook and caretaker, saying 
that the stove was useless because the 
nearest gas main was a hundred and 
fifty miles away. Did that get Pelly 
all hot and bothered? It did not. He 
simply sent-a wire to his caretaker, 
“Party Arrivinc Fripay Must 
Have Gas” or words to that effect. 
And, believe it or not, when we 
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arrived Friday evening, we had a din- 
ner, cooked by gas. It wasn’t done 
with the aid of mirrors or concealed 
wires, either. The dinner was cooked 
with gas, but instead of coming out of 
a gas main, it came out of a tank. 

In these days when they are able to 
can everything from tomato sauce to 
symphonies, it’s not so impossible to 
imagine a canned fuel gas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you don’t have to imagine 
it, because there really is such a thing. 
It’s one of jolly old Mother Nature’s 
products, fresh from the oil well, un- 
changed by human hands. 

Some years ago, it was noticed that 
in storing natural gas there occurred a 
certain amount of shrinkage, due to 
variations in temperature. You've 
probably observed the same thing 
when you ve tried to put on a pair of 
woolen socks just back from the wash, 
and didn’t do anything more about it 
than to holler out to the wife, ““What 
in so and so is the matter with these 
socks?” That shows you haven’t a 
scientific mind. Whoever it was that 
noticed this gas shrinkage was a 
scientist. He set about to figure it 
out. A certain amount of gas was put 
into a storage tank at night, and the 
next morning some of it was missing. 
What became of it? 

Now if this were a detective story, 
for which I were paid so much per 
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In these days of 
canned tomato 
sauce and canned sym- 
phonies, it’s not impossible 
toimagine canned gas 


word, I could stall along for ten or 
twelve installments by throwing sus- 
picion first on one character and then 
another, and finally reveal the fact 
that the missing gas had been pur- 
loined by Miss Andrews, the govern- 
ess, who was really a Russian secret 
agent. But this isn’t a detective 
story; it’s a scientific article. So I 
won't keep you in suspense any 
longer. There was no dirty work go- 
ing on around the gas tanks. 

The explanation of the affair was 
that the missing gas wasn’t ordinary 
fuel gas. It was something more vola- 
tile or on a higher social plane or 
something; and while in the course of 
issuing from the oil well, it got mixed 
up with ordinary fuel gas, it didn’t 
stick around any longer than polite- 
ness demanded. You can almost pic- 
ture one molecule of this gas saying to 
another molecule, “Imagine, my dear, 
staying in a tank like this,” and then 
the two of them slipping away in the 
excitement. Maybe that’s not an 
exact scientific explanation, but it 
gives you a general idea. 


WELL chemically speaking, this 
high-hat gas is composed of a 
combination of certain members of 
the hydrocarbon series, known as 
propane, butane, and so on. In real- 
ity, it’s made up of several gases, 
differing slightly chemically, but pos- 
sessing the same properties as far as 
ordinary use is concerned. They are 
odorless, at atmospheric pressure 
lighter than the gas piped into homes, 
and when ignited give off a high de- 
gree of heat. The reason for this, as 
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we scientific men say, is that this 
propane-butane-etc. mixture has a 
very high number of B. T. U.’s to the 
cubic foot; but don’t take my word for 
it if you don’t want to—try counting 
them yourself. Anyway, when put 
under pressure, the gas liquefies; and 
it is this liquid gas which is canned for 
use in communities which do not have 
access to gas mains. 


THE equipment at Pelly Graham’s 
cabin consisted of an enameled 
steel, weather-tight cabinet, about 
2% or 3 feet wide by 4 feet high, 
which stood just outside the kitchen 
door. Inside the cabinet were two 
steel cylinders, connected to the regu- 
lation type gas range by standard ser- 
vice piping, just the same as if the 
connections were made to a gas supply 
line. These eylinders contained the 
gas, which, as I say, is in a liquid 
state but becomes gaseous when pres- 
sure is reduced, or, putting it another 
way, when the gas is turned on at the 
range. The pressure in the tank keeps 
the gas flowing without the necessity 
of a pump or pressure equipment. No 
chemical action takes place in the 
cylinders, nor are there any mechani- 
cal doo-dads to get out of order. You 
go ahead and use your range just as 
you would if you were getting your 
gas supply from a city main. 

In fact, the whole set-up was so 
neat and handy that it sort of made 
me peeved that Pelly could get real 
gas for his range so doggone easily. If 
it had been my cabin and my range, I 
would have begun by writing letters 
to the nearest gas company about 
getting service, three or four months 
before the party was scheduled, and 
ended by feeding the boys with box 
lunches. There was one bit of 
satisfaction, though, in thinking 
that it probably set Pelly back a 
good many dollars. A man can’t 
defy Nature, so to speak, and 
have all the conveniences 
of city gas away up in the 
mountains, fifty miles 
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from nowhere, without paying for it, 
and paying plenty, I figured. 

“How much do you suppose that 
gas outfit costs you?” I questioned 
Pelly, while we were sitting around 
the fireplace after dinner. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “Ask 
Cal there. He’s the chap who had it 
installed.” 

“Well, now, I’ve only had it a-run- 
nin’ for a couple of days,” Cal began, 
“so I can’t perzactly say just how 
much it’ll cost. But the feller who put 
it in said it’d cost around three cents 
an hour. I reckon while you folks are 
here, we'll be usin’ the stove four or 
five hours a day, so that figgers out 
about twelve or fifteen cents.” 

“Not much more, then, than gas 
costs in town,” Pelly put in; “less 
than in some towns.” 

“T suppose the catch is in the de- 
livery charge,” I said. 

“Ain’t no delivery charge,” Cal 
answered. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that a 
man is going to drive up here with 
new tanks every few days for twelve 
or fifteen cents a day?” 

“Nope, I reckon he wouldn’t. He 
drops around every couple of months 
or so.” 

“And in the meantime,” I asked, 
“what do you do 
for fuel?” 

“What do I do 


for fuel?” 
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“Yes, after you’ve used all the gas 


in the tanks. It doesn’t last much 
longer than a day or two, does it?” 

Cal looked at me pityingly. 

“Why, mister, each one of them 
there tanks holds enough gas to last 
a couple of months. You use out of 
one tank until it’s empty, and then 
switch to the other by turnin’ a little 
lever. And by the time the second 
one’s empty, the first one’s been taken 
away and a full one put in its place. 
So. you always have a couple of 
months’ supply on hand.” 


eis bé quite accurate, each tank— 
as I found out later—contains 
about 91 pounds of liquid gas, a suffi- 
cient supply to burn for 300 burner 
hours. The capacity of the tank is 26 
gallons, which leaves a space at the 
top of the tank to allow for possible 
expansion of the liquid—a precaution- 
ary measure, scarcely necessary, how- 
ever, as the tank is capable of with- 
standing pressure of 600 pounds. 
There isn’t the slightest chance of 
leakage. At the top of each tank, and 
also at the bottom, are two fuse plugs, 
required by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. In case of fire, 
these fuse plugs melt out, releasing 
the contents of the cylinders without 
damage to life or property. A valve is 
also provided as a safety check in 
case, for any reason, excessive pres- 
sure should develop in the house lines. 
Should this occur, the excess pressure 
backs through the line and 1s dissi- 
pated through this valve into the air. 

The use of tank gas is every bit as 
safe as using manufactured gas from 
city gas mains. It is practically as 
economical, just as convenient. As 
liquid gas in its natural state is odor- 
less, there is no smell, unless, as is 
sometimes the case, an odorant is 
added—usually a patented gaseous 
odor—so that escaping gas from a 
burner turned on by mistake will not 
go undetected. 

I have done very little serious cook- 
ing myself; so I can’t honestly enlarge 
upon the advantages of gas from a 
standpoint of cuisine. But as a kid on 
the farm, one of my duties was to keep 
the wood: box filled with a supply of 
wood for the kitchen stove; so I can 
say a lot of things about that. I re- 
frain from doing so only because this 


Chemically speaking, this high- 
hat gas is composed of a com- 
bination of hydrocarbons, which 
are known 
as propane, 
butane etc. 
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is a family magazine, and copies, no 
doubt, get into the hands of women 
and children. Somehow there seems 


to be an idea that the splitting of 


kindling and sawing up of wood into 
stove lengths and slipping downstairs 
on a frosty morning to build a fire 
have something to do with making for 
strength and nobility of character. 
I’ve even heard men boast about the 
times when they had to chop wood 
and build a fire in the stove before 
they could have hot water to shave. 
Just why they should take especial 
credit in that is beyond me. Any 
time I have to chop wood and build 
a fire in the stove before I can shave, 

] start raising a beard. As I remem- 
ber, most of the men in the good old 
days did wear beards. 

And speaking of hot water for 
shaving, that reminds me that Pelly 
ran his water heater with tank gas, 
too. When the common practice on 
a hunting trip is to break the ice in 
the pitcher, smear your face with 
cold, clammy soap, and eventually 
emerge with a fifty-fifty shave— 
fifty per cent whiskers and fifty per 
cent skin—steaming hot water at 
the twist of a spiggot is something of 
a luxury. For that matter, it would 
seem to me that it would be some- 
thing of a luxury in any dwelling not 
piped for gas. The problem of an 
adequate supply of hot water, for 
washing, for the dishes, for baths, 
for the hundred and one occasions 
when hot water is necessary, must 
even be a more difficult one than 
that of fuel for the stove. For after 
all, a meal can be cooked in an hour 
or so, but to heat a tank of water, to 
have hot water always in readiness 
by means of a water-back in a coal 
and wood stove, necessitates keeping 
the fire burning all day. It isn’t a 


job for a housewife, but for an ex- 


perienced stoker; so, under the cir- 
cumstances, you can’t exactly blame 
anyone for not having hot water 
always on tap, although sometimes 
it’s likely to be embarrassing. 

Take the Randolphs, for instance. 
Nice young couple, the Randolphs— 
especially Billy Randolph. One of 
these chaps full 
of vim, vigor, 
and vitamins. 
At school he 
was picked out 
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as the man most likely to become a 
millionaire; and he had made a fair 
start along those lines when he met 
this fellow, Hughes. Hughes was the 
head man of some big outfit or other, 
and it was just about as easy to see 
him as it is to hang wallpaper in a 
cyclone. All the salesmen who sold 
stuff that his outfit needed, used to 
end their prayers with, . and 
please let me get in to see Mr. 
Hughes.” 

Well, somehow or other, Hughes 
took a liking to Billy Randolph; and 





About 
Liquid Gas 


IQUID gas is fuel gas which has 
been liquefied by putting under 
pressure, and “canned” in stout steel 
cylinders for use in communities 
which do not have access to gas 
mains. The gas tanks are stored 
wherever convenient and the gas 
piped to the kitchen range. It is 
safe to use, not expensive, and alto- 
gether is to be highly recommended. 
In preparing this article, Mr. 
Hasty has studied into the matter 
from the viewpoint of a personally 
interested layman. Personally in- 
terested, because he has a week-end 
home in the hills, and he knows that 
chopping and carrying in wood are 
not the most enjoyable week-end 
occupations. 
After interviewing men who know 
a great deal about liquid gas, Mr. 
Hasty has translated what he 
learned into his own words, and 
passes it along to you who are inter- 
ested in the subject. You may smile 
at his lines but not at his informa- 
tion, for that is technically correct. 
Sunset editors will be glad to an- 
swer any questions you may have 
concerning this type of fuel. Address 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, 
and enclose a stamp for your reply. 











just about the time that Hughes was 


about to place a big order, Billy pulled 
what he thought was a smart move. 
He invited Hughes to spend the 
week-end at his home. The 
idea was not only to get in 
some subtle selling for his 
own firm, but to keep 
Hughes out of reach of rival 
salesmen. The scheme 
worked. Hughes motored 
down to Billy’s place, and everything 
went off smoother than the inside of a 
banana peel—until the next morning 
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I know 
how to 
chop wood 





when Hughes dodged into the bath 
room to take a hot shower. Then 
they heard a swish of water, and a 
roar out of Hughes that sounded like 
an express train going through a 
tunnel—and after that, dead silence. 
Hughes came down to breakfast 
looking cold and distant, and ex- 
cused himself right afterwards, be- 
cause he had to get back to the city 
to get off some important corre- 
spondence he’d forgotten. And ap- 
parently, somewhere in that corre- 
spondence was an order to one of 
Billy’s competitors. 


BU after all, the big thing about 
having gas in the house isn’t its 
social advantages, but good, old, 
solid comfort and convenience. In- 
uring one’s self to hardships might 
build nobility and strength of char- 
acter, but between nobility and 
strength of character, and plenty of 
hot water for my bath, I’ll take the 
hot water every time. The romantic 
simplicity of our grandfathers’ time 
is wonderful—until you have to 
pack fuel up from the basement, and 
empty ashes, and work over a coal 
and wood stove in a stifling hot 
kitchen with the thermometer flirt- 
ing around a hundred. Right there 
is when I’d be putting in my order 
for liquid gas. Why should we live 
like our ancestors when modern con- 
veniences are available and so inex- 
pensive—inexpensive because they 
afford greater comfort, and comfort- 
able environment and convenience are 
essential for promotion. The sturdy 
old pioneer chai can laugh at me 
all they like, but I’m funny that way. 
And to the fellow who moans over the 
fact that the “good old days” are 
gone forever, the answer from my 
side of the room is, ““That suits me.” 
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For Color in 


COMPLAINT one 

often hears from those 

now living in California 

who were brought up 
in the East is that they miss the 
changes in season. They do not 
crave sultry summers nor bitter 
cold winters, but they miss the 
calm beauty of the Indian sum- 
mer and the joyousness of a spring 
which follows cold weather. They 
will ask you, “Where have we the 
color of the fall woods or the outburst 
of new leaf and flowering tree which 
makes such a spring so dear?” We 
are hard put to get much fall color in 
our gardens, and for this had best 
plant berry-bearing shrubs and chrys- 
anthemums as some compensation, 
but our spring gardens could be much 
gayer and more characteristic of 
spring if we would plant more flower- 
ing fruit trees—plums, peaches, crab- 
apples, and cherries. 
In southern California 
there has been some- 
what of a_ prejudice 
against deciduous trees, 
possibly because of a 
desire to impress the 
eastern visitor with the 
evergreen character of 
our gardens, but we 
have been losing much 
thereby and have now 
grown up to the place 
where we should some- 


The Japanese cher- 

ries at top of page 

have been christened 

Naden, Shirotae, 
and Ukon 
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Fruit [Trees 


Says 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


what disregard the tourist within our 
gates and should plan and plant our 
gardens for ourselves. Farther north, 
where the climate favors more de- 
ciduous materials, flowering trees are 
more often found, and in Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia 
they are indispensable in gardens. 
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Spring Gardens 


Flowering trees have several 
virtues in our gardens. Often a 
new place has few or no trees, 
and the freshly made garden 
has a rather flat, uneventful ap- 
pearance. A flowering peach by 
the corner of the house, a Jap- 
anese cherry leaning over a 
pool, a pathway bordered with 
crabapples, a purple-leaved plum in 
the shrubbery which margins the 
lawn—these will quickly add height, 
interest, and variety. When the 
young, dormant trees are bought, 
they are already several feet high, 
and, if well planted and cared for, 
they will make a lot of growth the 
first summer and be a very attractive 
sight when flowering a year after they 
were planted. Following their flowers 
come the leaves, sometimes of inter- 
esting texture, sometimes of distinct 
color as in the case of the purple 
plums and crabs or the 
bronzy cherries, and 
sometimes inclined to 
color up a little in the 
fall. 

In the case of the 
crabapples, there is the 
further advantage of a 
crop of little golden 
apples in late summer 
and autumn, quite dec- 
orative, though rather 
small and seedy for 
more practical purposes 


H. L. Shippy made 
this picture of a 
Tulare County apple 
orchard last Easter 
Sunday 
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Where the garden is large enough and 
several cherries or crabapples can be 
planted together, there 1s an oppor- 
tunity to use the ground beneath 
them for spring flowering bulbs 
or for low, ground-covering plants 
like forget-me-nots, primroses, 
and violas. In this way one can 
get wonderful effects and color 
combinations, quite impossible 
to achieve where all the plants 
are nearly on the same level. 
Flowering fruit trees are not 
difficult to grow. They are horti- 
cultural varieties, like the edible 
fies and like them are generally 
budded, more rarely grafted on a 
vigorous wild stock. They like 
open, sunny situations and a nice 
deep soil, but fertilizing is quite 
unnecessary. Planting is best 
done as early as the trees are dor- 
mant, even in December or Janu- 
ary in California, or in quite early 





spring farther north, but they can 

be put'in as late as they are ob- 
tainable. Dig the hole wider and 
deeper than is actually necessary 

to accommodate the roots, as 
this will provide a nice loose area 

in which they are to begin growth. 
Prune back the tops as directed by 
your nurseryman, and give the newly 
planted trees a good watering to settle 
the soil. 


[F you start them on a bare hillside, 
as I did, and fear gophers, an 
eighteen-inch underground collar or a 
basket of one-inch chicken wire will 
keep off these pests without constrict- 
ing the roots. Whitewash or burlap 
the main stem the first spring if your 
sunshine is likely to injure the young 
bark. The only other care will be an 
occasional good watering and culti- 
vating to stimulate growth. After the 
first year, prune only to keep in shape 
or bounds, but watch out for unde- 
sired growth from the wild stock be- 
low the bud or graft and 
remove it at once. 
There are more flow- 
ering fruit trees than 
can be handled here, so 
I shall have to omit the 
less important. I doubt, 
however, if even those 
mentioned will all be 
found in any one Pacific 
Coast nursery, though 
all of them are in com- 
merce. As a preliminary 
to the larger groups of 
crabapples and cherries, 
notice should be taken 
of certain early flower- 
ing plums and peaches. 
The plums are Prunus 
pissardi and Prunus 
bleiriana, both with 
reddish - purple foliage 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


W. B. CLarKE AND Son 














This lovely thing is 
Cherry Pink Pearl 


following the flowers. When young, 
the leaves are quite attractive with 
the sun shining through them, but 
rather dull later in a dusty summer, 
so they are not good to plant in great 
quantities, but rather as specimens 
for contrast. P. pissardi is the taller 
tree and can always be identified by 
its very early, small, single flowers, 
almost white though tinged with 
pink. P. dleiriana, of dwarfer, bushier 
growth, has larger double flowers of a 
quite bright pink color, and follows 
P. pissardi. \t is a nice early flower- 
ing tree for small gardens. The flow- 
ering peaches, forms of Prunus persica, 
follow next in bloom. They become 
larger trees and are tar more striking 
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when in full flower. The best color is 
the double red—it is really only semi-. 
double—a beautiful, clear color which 
is fine in contrast with a white stucco 
house or planted with a fore- 
ground of the double white spirea 
prunifolia, but it looks well any- 
where, against the blue sky or a 
dark background of evergreens. 


"THERE. are also bright and 
pale pink and pure white 
flowering peaches, all with quite 
double flowers covering the 
smaller branches and coming be- 
fore the leaves. It is worth re- 
membering that, like the peach 
grown for its fruit, they are some- 
times affected by leaf curl. The 
way to treat this disfiguring and 
weakening disease is to spray the 
trees with lime sulphur solution 
in December or January, when 
they are leafless. 





Considering the beauty of the 
flowering crabapples (sometimes 
listed as Pyrus, sometimes as 
Malus) it is surprising these 
small trees are not more grown. 
Even Pyrus baccata, the Siberian 
crabapple which we grow for its 

fruits, has nice white flowers, and its 
little apples are often of so lovely a 
color that one hesitates to pick them. 
The fruit of the flowering crabs is of 
little value for food, and is generally 
yellow rather than red, but the 
flowers come in pinks and reds, singles 
and doubles, all highly ornamental. 
For a first choice take Pyrus flori- 
bunda, an upright grower, with red 
buds opening into single pale pink 
flowers. It makes a beautiful speci- 
men near the house, on a lawn or in 
the shrubbery, its color being par- 
ticularly lovely against the blue sky. 
Pyrus spectabilis is another Oriental 
crab, a rather slender upright grower, 
with somewhat double pale pink 
flowers. My second choice for a col- 
lection, however, would 
be Pyrus Scheideckeri, 
not unlike P. spectadilis, 
but a smaller, less vigor- 
ous, little tree. whose 
upright branches are 
simply covered with 
semi - double pink flow- 
ers each spring, and with 
little yellow crabapples 
(useful for jelly) in fall. 
Itsslow,compactgrowth 
and habit of flowering 
when very young make 
it useful for small gar- 
dens and formal plant- 
ing. (Cont. on next page.) 


No, this is not a popcorn 
tree; it is another of 
the charming Japanese 
double, pale pink cherries 
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Other Oriental crabs in this general 
class quite worth growing are the 
somewhat less well known P. Halliana 
(“Kaido”) and P. Parkmani. Some 
of the crabapples have darker flowers. 
Such a one 1s Pyrus atrosanguinea. 
As its carmine-red flowers are pro- 
fusely borne on drooping branches, 
they can be very well seen, and this 
habit particularly adapts it to growing 
as a standard. The crab raised at the 
Arnold Arboretum and called P. 
Arnoldiana is of 
very compact, al- 
most shrublike 
growth, the 
branches tending to 
droop. It is a good 
variety to plant be- 
side steps or in the 
angle of two paths. 

Some of the flow- 
ering crabs have 
quite red foliage. I 
haveonesuch, called 
by the donor of the 
grafts her “Belgian 
crab.” I am not 
sure of its identity, 
but believe it to be 
Pyrus purpurea, 
probably a form of 
the Chinese P. flori- 
bunda. It is an at- 
tractive tree, with 
deep carmine flow- 
ers, quite striking with its bronzy red 
leaves. A hybrid crab, Pyrus Eley1, 
raised in England and given an Award 
of Merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is a vigorous, upright grower, 
with brilliant reddish foliage and 
flowers of almost purple. One of its 
parents is certainly the Asiatic Pyrus 
Niedwetzkyana (which I would not 
choose to mention in talking about 
crabs), a rather upright grower with 
almost purple leaves, bark, and flow- 
ers. The last to be mentioned is an 
American crabapple, a form of the 
middle-western Pyrus ioensis, called 
Bechtel’s Double Flowering Crab, a 
dwarf tree with double pale pink 
flowers like little roses, coming after 
its leaves are out, distinct and com- 
pact and fine for a small place. It 
flowers later than other crabs, about 
iris time. It makes a particularly 
happy color combination planted 
near one of the clear lavender bearded 
irises. 


YHOEVER has seen a Japanese 
flowering cherry in bloom will 
never rest until he has one in his gar- 
den, or, if he has no garden, he will 
note the time of blossoming so as to 
see it again each year. These are the 
flowering trees, grown in thousands in 
Japan in many lovely single and 
double, upright and weeping forms, 
the blooming of which is the occasion 
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of the cherry festivals of that flower- 
loving land. The largest and oldest 
established collection in the United 
States, at Washington, is a sight on a 
sunny spring day. 

These trees are perfectly hardy in 
Pacific Coast gardens, are fairly rapid 
growers, flower when young, and ask 
little more attention after planting 
than an occasional good soaking, be- 
cause, like all cherries, they are fond 
of water. The only reason they are 





as 


If we were naming this variety we 
would call it Fairy Fluff. Its name, 
however, is Shogetsu 


not now widely grown in private 
gardens is that for years the Japanese 
supply has been shut out by quaran- 
tine, and it has taken our nurserymen 
a long while to develop salable trees 
of many varieties. But now large 
firms in California and in Oregon are 
growing them, and as the head of 
one California wholesale house is a 
cherry enthusiast, they will soon get 
distributed through the retail nursery 
trade. 

Don’t expect to buy them for six 
bits, as you can a flowering peach, for 
the stock is more expensive to grow; 
however, for the price of a couple of 
theatre tickets you can get a tree 
which will bring recurring joy each 
spring and make you the envy o 

gardening friends. The nomenclature 
is so mixed that I shall have to pro- 
tect myself by saying that, in general, 
I shall have to follow the practice of 
the one California grower to whom I 
have referred. They are all members 
of the prunus family. My earliest one 
is a bushy form with small very pale 
pink flowers. This is P. subhirtella. 
Of it there are several varieties, in- 
cluding one which occasionally flow- 
ers in autumn and a semi-double 
deeper pink called Momijigari. My 
next one to flower is a tall tree—it was 
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transplanted into my garden when ten 
feet high with a trunk three inches 
thick, so don’t be afraid of their mov- 
ing safely—has pale, pinkish single 
flowers borne on somewhat drooping 
branches. A Japanese professor of 
horticulture told me it was P. Yedoen- 
sis, but I have also been given the 
name Yoshino for it. 

Then there are some lovely later 
large-flowered single pale pink upright 
varieties, and weeping singles which, 
when grafted on a 
single stem, make 
beautiful pictures if 
planted so as to 
droop over a pool. 
There isalsoascarce 
double pink weep- 
ing form. But it is 
the late upright- 
growing double 
rose - flowered var- 
ieties which move 
me to unbounded 
enthusiasm. Most 
of them are pink, 
but the shades vary 
from very pale to 
almost rose. Exam- 
ples of this class 
are Sekiyama (prob- 
ably thesameasSek- 
izan or Kwanzan), 
or Naden, or Shiro- 
fugen (Victory), the 
last mentioned having flowers fading 
to white. There is also a fine pure 
white double, Shirotae, also known as 
Fugizan or Mt. Fugi. Ukon has rather 
smaller flowers than these other 
doubles, but they are of a greenish 
yellow color. 


CANNOT make you buy cherries 

by listing them, but if you can 
find any in parks (there are a few at 
Golden Gate Park) or in nurseries (I 
saw some lovely ones on the lawn of 
W. B. Clarke & Son, just out of San 
Jose on the way to Oakland), you will 
not need my persuasion to make 
spring more beautiful by planting 
flowering fruit trees. 

Epiror’s Nore: A garden book by 
Sydney B. Mitchell, authority on 
western gardening is always much 
prized. By saving a year’s file of 
Sunset Magazine, you will have just 
such a book—a western garden book 
with 12 chapters, each chapter taking 
up in detail just how to grow some 
western flowers. 

Mr. Mitchell’s article in the Janu- 
ary SUNSET was about Berried Shrubs; 
in February, Gladiolus; in March, the 
one you have just read; in April, Pop- 

ies; in May, Pinks; in June, Lupines; 
in July, Wallflowers; in August, Pan- 
sies; in September, Flaxes and Sages; 
in October, Phlox; in November, 
Fuchsias; and in December, Dahlias. 
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Molds, Courtesy of 
Goldberg-Bowen & Co. 














Photographs by 
Ralph Young Studios 




















The right mold contributes much to the effectiveness of a gelatine salad or dessert 


The Hostess Uses Gelatine 


F a delightful fairy person 

should give to the fastidious 

cook a bit of magic whereby 

she might solidify fruit juices, 
concoct ordinary leftovers into 
delicacies done up in sparkling 
molds, endow salads with a cool 
crispness all bound up in quivering 
jelly—that would be a fairy gift 
indeed. And I believe in fairies, don’t you? If you doubt, 
look to gelatine, which is their present to all, but espe- 
cially to Westerners who live in the land of sunshine where 
gelatine dishes find such favor. 

Dieticians agree that gelatine occupies a unique place 
in the diet. Besides its own food value, it acts as a con- 
veyor of other foods, offering them in combinations which 
are attractive and pleasing both in appearance and in 
taste. It supplies fuel for nervous energy, conserving 
precious proteins which might otherwise be used in such 
action. It is an easily assimilated food, therefore par- 
ticularly valuable in the diet of invalids and babies. It 
also assists in the digestion of other foods. 
Most pediatricians recommend gelatine in 
formulas for infant feeding, and it is an 
ideal dessert for children. It is, besides its 
other good qualities, such a pretty ““con- 
veyor’’ or masque for the everyday orange 
juice and milk that it 
should be served very 
often at the children’s 
table. 

We think of gelatine 
in two classes; the pre- 
pared gelatine which 
contains flavoring, col- 


Doris 


A gelatine milk mold 
guarded by animal 
crackers climaxes a 
four - year-old’s 
luncheon. The smil- 
ing dolls are from 
the Emporium, San 
Francisco 
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by 
Hudson Moss 


A Clever Western Homemaker 
Preaches What She Practices 
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oring, and sugar, and the plain 
granulated gelatine which one uses 
in combination with ingredients 
from one’s own larder. In using 
either type, it is wise to buy the 
best grade obtainable. Cheap gela- 
tine sometimes contains bacteria 
(and, incidentally, bacterial growth 
progresses more rapidly in gelatine 
than in milk. For this reason, it should be at a very low 
temperature if kept in the jellied state for any length of 
time.) Also, good gelatine has a uniform strength or 
gelatinizing quality which makes for solid satisfactory 
molds, always. The usual rule is that 1 teaspoonful of 
plain gelatine will thicken 1 pint of liquid. Always study 
the directions on the package before using. Most varieties 
of plain gelatine require soaking for 5 minutes in a small 
quantity of cold water before the hot liquid is added. 

It is well to remember that small molds congeal more 
quickly than large ones. At a temperature of about 50 
degrees F., gelatine will become firm in two hours. 
Always cool the liquid before placing it in the refrigerator 
to prevent its raising temperature of the box. 

By whipping gelatine with 
a rotary egg beater when the 
mass has reached the con- 
sistency of heavy syrup, it will 
double its quantity. 

To achieve a zestful, 
piquant flavor in either 
desserts or salads, one 
should be generous with 
seasoning and flavors. 
In vegetable salads al- 
ways use a little vinegar 


The main course 
consists of pureed 
spinach, Melba 
toast, coddled egg, 
and orange juice. 
China and silver 
from Chas. Brown 
and Sons 
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and lemon juice. Never add fruit 
or vegetables until the gelatine falls 
from the testing spoon in heavy 
drops. 

If a fancy mold is desired with a 
design placed in the bottom, the 
design of fruit or vegetables should 
first be anchored in a thin layer of 
cool gelatine. When this is firm, 
add the rest of the liquid very 
slowly. The bottom of the mold 
will, of course, be the top when the 
gelatine is turned out on the serving plate. Some fruits 
which make pretty designs are: grapes, peeled and seeded; 
orange sections, peeled and seeded; sliced fruits, either 
canned or fresh; berries; pomegranate seeds; rubyettes, 
emrelettes, or oroettes. For vegetables: beets, cooked, 
sliced and cut in fancy shapes are good; pimentos; 
stuffed olives; peas; and capers. In addition, hard-cooked 
eggs, mushrooms and blanched almonds offer possibilities. 

To make a Bavarian Cream, fold fruit and whipped 
cream into gelatine when it is semi-congealed. To makea 
snow, fold egg whites, beaten stiff, into the gelatine, which 
should contain sieved fruit, when it is beginning to 
thicken. To make a sponge, dissolve gelatine in hot, 
thick custard instead of water and when cool fold in the 
beaten egg whites. 


BE careful when filling a mold to force the mixture into 
all corners and curves that it may shape well. It is 
unnecessary to wet molds with cold water before filling 
them. To unmold them, dip quickly into warm, not hot, 
water. Run a warm knife around the edge, invert a plate 
over the mold and gently turn upside down. If the sides 
are loose but the top still adheres to the mold, place a 
a damp warm cloth on the spot in question. It is con- 
venient to make sheets of gelatine in squared, flat pans. 
They may be cut into squares easily with a warm knife 
and lifted with a pancake turner to the serving plate. 
By grouping fruits or vegetables at even intervals across 
the pan and pouring gelatine carefully over them, squares 
may be cut, each having a central, delicious motif. 
Gelatine in ice cream and sherbets is a convenience as 
well as an economy. Less eggs and cream may be used 
and the gelatine prevents ice crystals or granulation, too, 
as well as adding its own food value. It is particularly 
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Cooperating With Sunset 


IN the upper photograph on this page, the chop plate 

and the square Pink Spode Tower plate are from 
S. and G. Gump; the octagonal glass plate, footed glass 
and sipper from Chas. Brown and Sons. 

The lower photograph shows cup, plates, goblet, and 
marmalade bucket in Fostoria glassware, and linen, 
from The White House; divided relish dish in glass and 
silver, from Chas. Brown and Sons; pewter bread tray 
and colored-handled silver from S. and G. Gump; and 

flower pot from the Stewart Studios, Oakland. 


useful in desserts frozen in the me- 
chanical refrigerator. 

If you wish to combine fresh 
pineapple with gelatine, always, 
first, scald the pineapple. This is 
not necessary ify you are using the 
cooked fruit. 

Gelatine desserts are usually 
most delicious served with whipped 
cream. Cold sauces are good, too, 
and lend variety to simple molds. 
The serving of gelatine desserts 
and salads has a decidedly pleasant aspect. It is lovely, 
particularly so in warm weather, served on glass. Can 
you imagine an early spring luncheon, served on a quaint 
pine table on pale green lace doilies with all the service 
even to the teacups and teapot of palest green glass? And 
for decoration, if such a table needs any, daffodils in pink 
glass surrounded with five shell pink candles in green glass 
sticks. And in tall, slim green glasses, early spring straw- 
berry Bavarian cream topped with a big, luscious berry. 

For specific recipes using gelatine, turn to page 58. 























Strawberry jelly with whipped 
cream rosettes, candies, tuna 
mold, punch, a picnic dessert in 
paper cup, and mint jelly, all 
made with gelatine, above 


Sp 


An individual ring mold of gela- 
tinized cocktail sauce filled with 
flaked crab is delicious with bran 
muffins, fig jam, olives and 
pickles, and tea with lemon 
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Ons 1O Minutes 
to Bake Biscuits z7 


- The MONARCH ‘Speed- Oven: 


>>> , * it actually takes 
only ten minutes . .. starting with a cold 
oven ...to turn out a pan of biscuits... 
beautifully browned, crisp and tender, 
as only a good cook with a Monarch 











Electric Range can make them. 


This is only one of the “Speed Records” 
that demonstrate the remarkable effi- 
ciency of the Monarch “Speed-Oven.” 
And the open top units are relatively 


just as fast in their action. 





SPEED in electric cooking is one of the 
first things to be considered. For speed 
means economy of current, as well as 


convenience. 


The kitchen heater model illustrated 
above, fills a popular demand in western 





homes, where a little heat in the kitchen 
on chilly mornings is most welcome. 


EASY TO PAY FOR ox the 
Monarch Practical Payment Plan. 


types of homes. This is our plan for helping Monarch dealers grant you very 
easy installment terms. It may be varied to meet your particu- 
Would you like a booklet dealing with lar requirements ALL onarch dealers have it at their dis- 

posal, so feel no hesitancy in asking for details. If you prefer, 


the subject of planning the modern write us direct. 


It is only one of a wide variety of styles, 
designed to meet the requirements of all 


kitchen? If so, we will be glad to send it. 
Just ask for booklet No. 21. 


¥ 
Y 


Of course, you will want a full 
porcelain enameled range. 
Monarch offers a choice of 
pure white, a delightful Nile- 
Green, ora warm, rich, Ivory- 





Tan. Choose the one that goes ELECTRIC RANGE 

best with your kitchen color 

scheme. It will bea range you G. A. LIESER, 1218 17th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 

can well be proud of. E. G. LUDWICK, 669 Fremont St., Portland, Ore. 
IN GLENN L. BROWN, 730 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 
4N 


“ MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 














Western 
and 


Mutton 


By 


Mildred Weigley Wood 


a 


OO. many of us have 

grown up with the idea 

that lamb is especially a 

spring and fall meat. This 
probably arose from the fact that 
the largest quantities have come 
into the market at such times. 
There is, however, a considerable 
supply available at all seasons. 
Particularly is this true in the 
West, and we Westerners should be 
interested in making the consump- 
tion of lamb and mutton more 
general since, thereby, we are help- 
ing to promote one of our large 
industries—a double one in fact, 
for the production of lamb is 
both a meat and a wool industry. 

But aside from being Westerners, 

those of us who are homemakers 
should be interested in using lamb 
more generally because of the op- 
portunity for variety which it 
offers. There seem to be two 
reasons why we have not availed 
ourselves of the opportunity as 
much as we might. These are the 
prejudices regarding flavor and cost. 
Analyzed carefully, both of these are 
largely unfounded. 


EGARDING flavor, people some- 
times say they dislike it because 
of its “woolly” taste. These persons 
may at some time have eaten lamb 
from which the fe// has not been re- 
moved. This outside skin is tough and 
oily and may not have the most de- 
sirable flavor, but even if it is not re- 
moved before cooking, it is now be- 
lieved that the flavor of the meat is 
not affected by it. There is a hint 
that may be offered here, however, to 
those who cling to the flavor tradi- 
tion, namely, that lamb and mutton 
are most satisfactory in flavor when 
served either hot or quite cold. 
The prejudice regarding cost is due 
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Lamb 








L ntroducing 
Mrs. Wood 


WE are very glad that Mildred 
Weigley Wood lives in Phoenix, 
Arizona, for that means that:she is 
a Westerner, and therefore eligible as 
a contributor to SUNSET. This 
article is the first of a number that 
she is preparing for us. 

Mrs. Wood has two major inter- 
ests: her family, which includes a 
6-year-old son and a 3-year-old 
daughter; and home economics edu- 
cation, in which field she has been 
prominent for some years. Writing, 
teaching adult classes in homemak- 
ing, and training teachers of adult 
classes are just a few of her activi- 
ties at present.—The Editors. 











chiefly to our tendency to consider 
price per pound without reference to 
waste, and to think in terms of the 
more expensive cuts, forgetting that 
lamb, as well as beef, has some less 
expensive cuts from which to choose. 
The opinion regarding price is illus- 
trated by the comment of one who 
said she did wish she might serve 
thick lamb chops wrapped in bacon 
and broiled for her guest dinner but 
“they are so expensive.” She then 
proceeded to serve half a_ broiled 
chicken, the cost of which came to a 
few cents more per serving than 
would have been true of the lamb 
chops. The final cost of meat can be 
determined only in terms of ultimate 
cost of servings. The historic leg of 
lamb, for example, may represent a 
high initial cost, but the small amount 
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of waste makes it cost less per serv- 
ing than seems possible at first 
thought. 

Some of the cheaper cuts, too, 
give delicious results but we are 
simply not in the habit of using 
them. The breast of lamb, for ex- 
ample, may be roasted like any 
tender cut and stuffed or not, as 
you please, and produce actual en- 
thusiasm in the family for the 
tender juiciness of the result. Not- 
ing the possible cuts and their uses 
is a help to keeping in the habit of 
using them. These are given in a 
simple table on page 40. 

Another reason why I believe we 
do not use lamb and mutton as 





: 


often as we might is that we are 

not so familiar with the vegetables, 

sauces, and salads which go well 

with them as we are in the case of 

other meats. When we have said, 
“Serve peas and mint sauce or currant 
jelly,” our list of accompaniments has 
been ended. The little table on the 
following page, which has been help- 
ful in at least one household, may 
make the planning of lamb or mutton- 
centered meals easier. 


Roast Shoulder of Lamb 


Select a shoulder of lamb (chuck) 
weighing around 4 to 5 pounds. Have 
the butcher remove fell and bone, and 
roll the meat, saving the bones for 
soup. The shoulder may be stuffed 
but in that case it is better to cook it 
flat than to roll it, since the serving is 
easier, and there is also a larger pocket 
for the dressing. Rub with salt and 
pepper and dredge with flour, and if 
the fat on the outside is scanty, place 
strips of bacon on it. Place on rack in 
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“No butter in these 


delicious cakes?” 


“No butter! I merely 
use % to 4 less Mazola 


than butter in the 


recipe. And Mazola is 


as rich as butter—and 
costs about half as 


much.” 








TEA CAKES 


4% cup Mazola 

1 egg 

2% cup sugar 

¥% teaspoon vanilla 

4% teaspoon salt 

¥% cup milk 

1% cups bread flour 

2% tablespoons Argo or 
Kingsford Cornstarch 

2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der 


Put all the ingredients in a bowl and beat until 
bubbly. Transfer to cup cake pans lightly rubbed 
with Mazola, sprinkle with desiccated cocoanut and 
bake in a moderately hot oven, 350 to 375 degrees 
F. until done—about twenty-five minutes. 


This recipe was taken from IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S 
interesting book—‘‘The Modern Method of Prepar- 
ing Delightful Foods.’’ Send 10c for your copy to the 
Corn Products Refining Co., P. O. Box 171, Trinity 
Station, New York City. 
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Serve These With Lamb or Mutton 








VEGETABLES 


SAUCES 


SALADS 








Peas 
Broiled or Fried Tomatoes 
Brussels sprouts 
Spinach Asparagus 


Cauliflower Onions 








Summer squash 


Mint Sauce 
Currant Jelly Sauce 
Horseradish Sauce 
Currant Jelly 
Raisin and Grape 
Conserve 
Pickled Figs 
Pickled Peaches 


Lettuce with French 
dressing 


Grapefruit and 
persimmons 


green pepper 


| 

| Tomato, cucumber and 
| 

| 

| 

| Watercress 


Endive 








Lamb Croquettes 


2 cupfuls of cooked lamb (from neck) 

1 cupful of thick sauce 

1 tablespoonful of catsup 

1 teaspoonful of chopped onion 

Salt to taste 

Grind meat. Make a sauce, using 

stock from meat, or if stock is not 
available, use milk for liquid. Use 5 
tablespoonfuls of flour to 1 cupful of 
liquid and season with %4 teaspoonful 
of salt. Mix lamb with sauce, catsup, 
onion, and additional salt to taste. 
Chill, form into cones, cylinders, or 
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uncovered roaster (without water) 
and sear in a hot oven (480 degrees F.) 
for about 30 minutes, then reduce the 
temperature to 300 degrees F. and 
cook until tender. This will take from 
2 to 3 hours, depending on size of 
roast. Pour off fat before making 
gravy. If there is any roast shoulder 
left, try Tomato and Lamb Casserole 
for dinner the next day. 


Tomato and Lamb Casserole 


Into the bottom of a greased bak- 
ing-dish place an inch-thick layer of 
raw potatoes sliced very thin. Season 
with salt and pepper and a little 
chopped onion. Add % cupful of 
gravy or white sauce. Over this place 
thin slices of the cold shoulder roast, 
using more than one layer if there is 
enough. Season again with salt and 
pour over it 2 cupfuls of canned to- 
matoes. Sprinkle with buttered bread- 
crumbs. Cover and bake slowly (at 
350 degrees) about an hour or until 
potatoes are almost done, then re- 
move cover to brown. This takes 
about 15 minutes. Any leftover lamb 
may be used in this dish. 


Roast Breast of Lamb 


Have butcher chop flat bone so 
that meat can be easily carved. If it 
is to be stuffed, have a pocket slit. 
Rub meat with salt and pepper, place 
in covered roasting-pan and roast for 
15 minutes in a hot oven (480 degrees 
F.), then reduce to very moderate 
temperature (300 degrees F.) for half 
an hour. 


Crown Roast of Lamb 


Have butcher French the rib lamb 
chops by scraping the bones and form 
into Crown Roast. Insert ends of 
bones in cubes of salt pork to keep 
from burning. Place in roaster un- 
covered, put into a moderate oven, 
and roast from 1 to 1% hours, de- 
pending upon thickness of chops. Put 
paper frills on bones, if desired. Fill 
center of roast with mashed potatoes 
or peas or both, before serving. Crown 
roast is very pretty, and easy to serve. 
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Curried Lamb With Macaroni Their Uses 
2 cupfuls of lamb CUT USES 
yA i (21 
72 "_ ee (2% Leg Roasts and steaks 
2 cupfuls of milk Loin Roasts, chops 
1 tablespoonful of butter Ribs Roasts, chops 
2 oe of flour Breast Roasts, stews 
2 tablespoonfulsof curry powder fae _ 
1 teaspoonful of salt | Shank Gow, aomp 
l% teaspoonful of pepper | Shoulder Roasts, chops 
y Neck Braising, stew, soup 
Use either ground cooked | 
@ 


lamb, or uncooked lamb cut 
in small pieces, browned and 
cooked slowly in a small amount 
of water until tender. Boil macaroni 
in salted water, and drain in a col- 
ander. Make a white sauce of milk, 
butter, flour, curry powder, salt, and 
pepper. Into a buttered baking-dish 
place a layer of macaroni, then one of 
lamb, and one of curry sauce. Con- 
tinue arranging in layers until all is 
used. Cover and bake in a moderate 
oven (375degrees) forabout 20 minutes. 
A green salad goes nicely with this. 


| Menu I 
| Roast Shoulder of Lamb 


or 
Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mint Sauce 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Fried or Broiled Tomatoes | 
Mixed Fruit Sherbet 
Sugar Cookies Coffee | 


¢ | 
Menu II 


Breast of Lamb 
Baked Onions stuffed with 
Breadcrumbs, Celery and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes Currant Jelly 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
Butterscotch Pie Coffee 


| 

| * 

| Menv III 
| 

| 

| 





Grapefruit Salad 
Crown Roast of Lamb 
Mashed Potatoes Rolls 
Pickled Figs Asparagus or Peas 
Chocolate Icebox Pudding 
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Standard Lamb Cuts With 
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flat cakes, and dip in flour, egg, and 
bread crumbs. Brown in hot fat (they 
may be fried in deep fat or sauted in a 
small amount in.a frying-pan) and 
serve with Tomato Sauce. 

For a company dinner, the boned 
lamb chops mentioned earlier in this 
article are delicious, though it is true 
that they are somewhat expensive. 


Boned Lamb Chops 

Have your meat man cut the re- 
quired number of chops double thick- 
ness, remove the bone and skewer inte 
shape. Allow one chop for each person 
to be served. Wipe the meat with a 
damp cloth and sprinkle lightly with 
salt and pepper. If desired, a slice of 
bacon may be wrapped around each 
chop and fastened in place with skew- 
er or toothpick. The chops may be 
broiled under a hot flame or electric 
filament, or they may be placed in a 
baking-pan, basted with a little 
melted butter, and baked, uncovered, 
on the upper grate of a very hot oven 
(500 degrees). When top has browned, 
turn, and when that side is sufficiently 
brown, reduce the heat. It will re- 
quire about 20 minutes to cook the 
chops correctly in the oven, or about 
15 minutes in the broiler. 


Boiled Lamb or Mutton 

Remove all the tough outside skin 
from a shank or shoulder, and wipe 
meat with a damp cloth. Put into a 
deep pot, cover with boiling water, 
and let boil rapidly for 5 minutes, then 
reduce heat and let simmer until ten- 
der. Add salt and pepper when the 
meat is half cooked. Remove meat 
from kettle and serve with caper sauce. 
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1ODIZED TO PREVENT 
GOITER...ALSO PLAIN 
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Iodized Salt isn’t one of 
those timid salts that hide in the salt 
cellar during thunder-storms. It pours 
as freely on rainy days as it does when 
the weather is fine. That’s because it’s 
made with cube-shaped crystals which 
tumble off one another instead of stick- 
ing together like the flake crystals of 
ordinary salts. 


Another great advantage of changing to 
Morton’s Iodized Salt is that it protects 
your youngsters from simple goiter. In 
taste, looks and cost it’s just the same 
as the salt you’re using now. Try it! 





WHEN IT 
RAINS 























Use inch lumber for your box. 
Screws hold better than nails 
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Bore holes in bottom for drainage. 
Paint insideand out to prevent decay 











Fill box with rich, screened dirt to 
which has been added plant food 
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Buy an assortment of good, healthy 
plants from a reliable nurseryman 











Through the season, feed occasion- 
ally with a little prepared plant food 
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Window Box Wisdom 


By 


HERE is 
something 
home-like 
about the 

house with window 
boxes. It carries an 
air of respectability 
and well-being, 
speaks of hospitality and content- 
ment, and hints at neighborliness and 
good citizenship. On Seattle’s seven 
hills there are many blocks in which 
window-box houses equal or out- 
number those unadorned. 

Perhaps it is their pride in uphold- 
ing her reputation as one of the most 
completely landscaped cities in the 
United States that urges Seattle’s 
citizens to add the extra touches 
which do so much for home beautifi- 
cation, or it may be the fact that her 
equable climate offers just enough 
encouragement in the form of filtered 
sunshine and misted rain. Whatever 
the cause, Seattleites go in for window 
boxes as they do for swimming, pic- 
nicking, and gardening—wholeheart- 
edly and with one accord. 

A window box may be a thing of 
beauty or it may be a disfigurement 
according to the attention it receives. 
It therefore either adds to or detracts 
from the appearance of the house. 
There is nothing half way about it. 
Its particular charm lies in its ability 
to bring out the personality of the 
dwelling; cheerfulness for the cottage, 
quiet comfort for the spacious home, 
stately and perhaps formal dignity 
for the pretentious residence. 

For the middleclass home owner, 
the window box offers a wide range of 
possibilities for house decoration. It 
may be as simple or aspiring as the 
tastes and time of the owner suggest, 
but in neither case need it be expen- 
sive. It may be purchased from the 
nurseryman ready made or it may be 
built and developed by the hands of 
the man or woman of the house. In 
either event, there are three points 
which must be taken into particular 
consideration if the utmost in success 
is to be attained; rich, friable soil; 
plant selection based on a study of the 
house and its surroundings; and 
proper care and maintenance. 

The box itself demands first atten- 
tion. Metal boxes are very desirable 
as they are permanent and practically 
trouble-proof, although wooden ones 
are also satisfactory. The box should 
be as long as the window sill, and 
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Natt N. Dodge 


Who Lives in Seattle, 
City of Window Boxes, 
and Knows His Subject 


from nine to twelve 
inches wide and 
deep. Cedar, oak, 
chestnut, or cypress 
are the desirable 
materials as_ they 
are more resistant 
to decay. Nothing 
lighter than inch lumber should be 
used, for the window box must be 
strong enough to hold great weight 
and resist weathering. Heavily nailed, 
although preferably screwed, and 
with joints packed with white lead, 
the substantial window box gives per- 
manent satisfaction. Bored in the 
bottom, holes fitted with plugs pro- 
vide drainage and protect the plants 
from wet feet during storms. The 
brackets upon which the box is to 
rest must be well and heavily built. 
The box may be charred inside to 
delay decay by painting with kero- 
sene and igniting, the blaze extin- 
guished with a shovelful of earth when 
the charring is completed. The box 
and brackets may be painted to har- 
monize with the house, in keeping 
with the color of blinds or other 
trimmings. 

Since a relatively small volume of 
soil must be called upon to furnish 
sustenance for a number of closely 
grouped plants, special care must be 
taken in providing a loose, rich root 
bed. Ifa fertile and friable natural 
soil is not available, one may be made 
up as follows: Three parts of garden 
loam, one part of leaf mold, and one 
part of powdered, well-rotted manure. 
If the loam is inclined to be heavy 
with clay, more leaf mold or fine sand 
may be incorporated to lighten it. 
The soil should be screened to remove 
pebbles and debris, and to aid in the 
mixing. Dried sheep manure may be 
purchased from nurserymen, but if this 
material is not to be had, the use of 
additional leaf mold with a small 
amount of blood-and-bone meal, thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil, will 
provide a suitable substitute. Before 
the window box is filled, the drain 
hole should be covered with pieces of 
broken crockery and pebbles to pre- 
vent the washing away of soil with 
the drainage water. 

The selection of plants appropriate 
to the window box requires no little 
thought and study. There are many 
things to be considered, among them 
the location of the box, whether on 
the sunny or (Continued on page 45 
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NOW SEALED FOR SURETY 


Protection 


As a final measure of protection, these special col- 
lections of LILLY’S SURETY SEEDS are now 
doubly sealed, the outer envelope being of air-tight 
Cellophane, a safeguard never before offered to Ameri- 
can seed buyers. 

These are collections specially selected by leading 
growers—authorities on each variety—as those best 
suited to this region. 


Handsome Garden Album Free 


There are 700 dealers on the Pacific Coast co-operat- 
ing in distributing Lilly’s Surety Seeds. They have 
joined in issuing a unique Seed and Garden Album 
with more than 120 rotogravure reproductions of pho- 
tographs of flowers and vegetables and with a beauti- 
ful full color cover from a famous painting of a 
Pacific Coast garden. This handsome catalog will be 
sent free upon request and with it we will present you 
with a big 10c packet of ‘‘Satin Flower Godetia.” 
This is considered by many to be the most delightful 
flower native to the Pacific Coast. 


Large Packets Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
LILLY’S SURETY SEEDS are the result of two 


generations of experience in seed growing and you can 
depend upon their being true to name and free from 
accidental mixture. 

Only the best varieties—those that have passed the 
test a rigorous trial and comparison—are offered. 
Remember the new sealed package for these collections 
protects you and your garden. 

The Aster and Zinnia collections each contain one 
acket each of six colors while the Colonial col- 
ection has a packet each of the six flowers pictured, 

in mixed colors. The collection packages are 6’’x9’’— 
three times the size shown here. 


Write for free packet of Satin Flower Godetia and your album today. 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 
Seattle, Washington 
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Wherever you see the Ethyl emblem it 
means “good gasoline of high anti-knock 


























(TRADE MARK? 
DEG.U,S.PATENT OFF 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


VERY pump containing Ethyl Gaso- 
line bears the Ethyl emblem shown 
at the left. 

That emblem means that every oil 
company displaying it has agreed to con- 
form to the specifications set by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation by using base gaso- 
line which meets the Ethyl standard of 
quality, quick starting properties, etc. 

The emblem also means that enough 
Ethyl anti-knock compound has been 
added to this good gasoline to“knock out 
that ‘knock’” in cars of average compres- 
sion and bring out the additional power 
of the new high-compression cars. 

That is why you are safe in stopping 
at any pump bearing the familiar Ethyl 
emblem. Try a tankful this weekend. 
See how the strain of driving in heavy 
traffic is eased. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORP., New York City 
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Knocks out that “‘knock”’ 











Ethyl is not only 


for big, new cars 


Thousands of owners of 
small cars, old cars, used 
cars, have found that they 
enjoy Ethyl’s advantages just 
as much as owners of larger, 
more expensive cars. And 
that it is a real economy. 

© E.G. C., 1930 
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shady side of the house, and the effect 
desired to set off the dwelling and to 
harmonize with landscape plantings 

Seattle, in common with other Pa- 
cific Coast cities, has a decided cli- 
matic advantage which encourages 
year round window-box culture. From 
November to March, window boxes 
with thriving, luxurious plants pre- 
sent a charming contrast to the bare 
branches of the deciduous trees and 
shrubs, of lawn and parking strip. The 
hardy Alpines and semi-hardy ever- 
greens, both conifers and broad leaf, 
are especially adapted to window-box 
use, and form a summer background 
which, with the approach of winter, 
takes the center of the stage with 
exquisite effect. So many desirable 
window-box plants are available that 
any number of delightful combina- 
tions can be devised, and the owner 
of the box has an endless opportunity 
to experiment with a variety of ma- 
terials and yet maintain at all times a 
picture of outstanding appeal. There 
are three distinct types of plants— 
the erect, trailing, and short-and- 
stocky; each has its specific place in 
the window box. 


for the sunny location, the bright 
flowers of such plants as have a 
long blooming period, luxuriant leaf 
growth, and freedom from a gangly 
old age are to be preferred. Of these 
the geranium is the most popular, 
and begonias, also, are widely used. 
The petunia, stevia, lantana, salvia, 
and achillea are strong growers and 
prolific bloomers, and are well fitted 
to fill the flank positions in the win- 
dow box. For the border, if one is 
desired, such low-growing plants as the 
viola, pansy, marguerite, mignonette, 
forget-me-not, lobelia, arabis, aubri- 
etia, and ageratum are excellent. 
Striking effects may be obtained by 
the use of one of these plants whose 
blossom color is in harmony with the 
trimming of the house or with key 
tones in the landscape planting. Care 
must be taken not to overdo the use 
of color in the window box. Massed 
bloom of one or two shades is far more 
effective than haphazard variety. The 
feathery green of Asparagus ep 2 
and the trailing naturalness of nastur- 
tiums and such vines as Vinca major, 
English and German ivy add much to 
the effect as well as cover the sides of 
the box, hiding the supports. For 
most pleasing results, the box must 
appear neither skimped nor crowded. 

In the box on the shady side of the 
house, the foliage plants offer the 
most prolific source of materials, al- 
though a few plants, such as some of 
the begonias and the Swan-river- 
daisy, blossom abundantly in shadow. 
Astilbe, forget-me-not, and other of 
the bedding plants preferring cool, 
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moist and half-shaded locations will 


do well in the north window box. Of | 


the foliage plants, the croton, coleus, 
pteris, and Boston ferns, Dracena in- 
divisa, aspidistra, and caladium are 
all suitable for window-box use. 


Geen is an important item influ- 
encing the selection of plants. With 
the all-year-round temperate climate 
offered by the Pacific Northwest, 
careful choice of plants will provide 
the window box with a variety which 
presents an attractive appearance dur- 
ing every season. Evergreens are 
especially desirable, many of the 
dwarf varieties such as the heathers, 
Abelia grandiflora, box barberry, dwarf 
cotoneaster, junipers, and veronicas 
appear to advantage in the window 
box. Some of the larger evergreens, 
especially those of slow growth habit, 
make excellent box material and may 
be removed later to be used as speci- 
men shrubs or in the group or base 
peony. Among these the holly, 

oxwood, retinospora, thuja, cypress 
(erecta viridis and lawsoniana) as well 
as the blue spruce, hemlock, and white 
pine are favorites. Combined with the 
flowering and foliage perennials, with 
perhaps an annual as the edging and 
a few crocus, daffodil, or tulip bulbs 
to give brightness and color in the 
very early springtime, the evergreens 
provide a setting which blends most 
harmoniously with the landscape 
planting the year round. 

Care of the window box is a rela- 
tively simple matter. In warm weather, 
water is a daily necessity, and its 
application should never be neglected. 
Loss of moisture, brought about by 
the drying influence of the air by 
which the box is practically surround- 
ed, and by the direct rays of the sun 
intensified by the reflection from wall 
and window pane, must be offset by a 
more plentiful supply of water than is 
required by the garden or flower beds. 
By keeping the windows open during 
the hottest part of the day, or by pro- 
viding an awning, the home owner 
may protect the plants from stagnant 
air and excessive heat. Plants that 
develop a “leggy” tendency should be 
pinched back to induce stocky growth. 
Old or weak specimens should be re- 
moved and replaced. Ungainly stalks 
or withered blossoms should be cut 
away, and the entire planting encour- 
aged to keep a healthy appearance. 

Fertilization may be provided by 
applications of prepared plant foods. 
Window boxes that remain in position 
year after year may be kept in a satis- 
factory state of fertility by the addi- 
tion of loam and leaf mold each spring 
at the time that the box is given its 
annual “overhaul.” Frequent surface 
cultivation is valuable in preventing 
the plants from becoming rootbound. 
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Always buy good seeds from a reliable 
‘dealer. Study catalogues for varieties 














Spade your soil deepand rake it until 
it is free from clods. Add humus 














Buy concentrated plant food and use 
on theground according todirections 








Plant your seeds according to direc- 
tions on package. Sprinkle lightly 











When flowers start budding, dig in 
a little plant food around plants 
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“A quiet haven where 
the shattered bark 
harbors secure” 


EAR BY YEAR, in the 
same spirit that prompts 
them to provide for the ma- 


terial well-being of those who shall 
survive them, increasing thousands 
of thoughtful people are also provid- 
ing inviolable and permanent sanc- 
tuary for those who shall go before 
them. 


No haunting doubts or vain self- 
questionings torment the minds of 
those whose loving foresight has 
placed casket and contents beyond 
the reach of all external change in 
the protecting haven of the Galion 
Cryptorium, the under-ground mau- 
soleum 


Water cannot penetrate its stead- 
fast walls of Armco Ingot Iron or 
imperishable bronze. Living organ- 
isms cannot enter. The earth itself 
can neither crush nor consume it. 
Yet the protection afforded by the 
Cryptorium is equalled by its 
beauty. The inner surface is of gold 
bronze, contrasting harmoniously 
with the rich enameled colorings of 
the outside. White, Tudor Silver, 
Antique Gold, pearl gray, lavender, 
or hand-embossed patterns in Bar- 
onet Bronze. The guarantee is per- 
petual. The cost, moderate. 


Consult your local funeral director or write 


for leaflet E. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO, 
Department SS, Galion, Ohio 


GALION 


(RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 
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F there is anything 
in history more in- 
teresting than the 
accounts of the 
early West, I have never 
read it—action, mys- 
tery, drama, love, humor, tragedy! It is 
all there. All of us are aware that this 
present western civilization of ours is 
built upon a rollicking, roistering past, 
but not all realize how absorbing this 
past can be when retold in books. 

Our western history is so close to 
us that the imagination is stirred by 
its very nearness. It was only yester- 
| day that our broad highways were 

narrow trails, that our grandfathers 
| saw moving episodes far more thrill- 
ing than any we can ever hope to see 
on a moving-picture screen, that the 
quiet little village you drove through 
a few Sundays ago was a roaring in- 
ferno of blood and gold. It is just over 
| our shoulder—this history of ours— 
just a few paces behind us. Some new 
records of that history are before us. 
Let us look them over. 

Most pretentious of this group is a 
series of well-made volumes under the 
title of ““CALirorniA,” edited by John 
Russell McCarthy (Powell, $5.00). 
The ones that have reached us are 
“Land of Homes,” “Pathfinders,” 
“Outdoor Heritage,” “Oxcarts to Air- 
planes,” “Spanish Arcadia,” and 
“Gold Days.” 

SuNsET readers will be particularly 

pleased to learn that Frank J. Taylor, 
| who has written so many inspiring 
| and delightful articles in these pages 
is the author of “Land of Homes” 
| which appears in this “California” 
| set. Here Mr. Taylor shows us Cali- 
| fornia as it appears today, the results 
| in short of its vigorous history. With 
a neat bow knot he has tied the past 
and the present together. He shows 
_ how the West has expressed and is 
expressing itself in its cities and in its 
homes. 
| “There is,” says the author in his 
introduction, “no typical California 
Peter The truth about California is 
good enough. In this volume, the 
effort will be made to see California as 
James Bryce saw it, in the light of an 
empire of many parts.” One would 
never guess from the smoothness and 
ease with which this account runs that 
it was an effort for Mr. Taylor to 
write it. But at whatever cost to 
| himself the effort has been worth- 
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T hose Were the Days 


aa) 
A. Marshall Harbinson 


Reviews Nine 
Books of 
Old West 


while. The book iseffect- 
ively illustrated by 
Virginia deS. Litchfield. 

“Pathfinders” by Rob- 
ert Glass Clelandis a rec- 
ord of historical adven- 
ture told in such a way as to present 
a true and living picture of the ex- 
periences encountered by those who 
took part in such adventures and the 
risks and hardships they had to over- 
come. There is a suggestion of ro- 
mance and adventure in the very 
names of Portola, Garces, Anza, 
Pattie, Fremont and the rest ‘of those 


the 


hardy souls who followed them. If 


you like adventure that is adventure 
and is authentic as well, do not miss 
reading this book. It is illustrated by 
that very capable young man, How- 


ard Simon, whose woodcuts most of 


us in the West have grown to appre- 
ciate and admire. 

In “Outdoor Heritage’ Harold 
Child Bryant tells in language that 1s 
interesting and easily understood a 
countless number of facts about the 
natural history of California. “I 
have,” says Mr. Bryant, “endeavored 
to choose for description those out- 
standing forms of life that are typical 
of various regions and those discover- 
able along the highways and trails . 

If you are interested or would like to 
know about the fish, birds, beasts, 
insects, and what-not that you have 
observed along the shore or while 
strolling through woods and fields in 
California, don’t fail to beg, borrow, 
or, better yet, buy a copy of Mr. 
Bryant’s worthwhile book. It is 
strikingly illustrated by Aries Fayer. 


"TEE: story of transportation in Cali- 
fornia from the tania to the 
present day is told in detail by Rock- 
well Dennis Hunt and William Shef- 
field Ament in “Oxcart to Airplane.” 
The whole great panorama is spread 
before us, and this includes i 
oxcarts, burros, horses, camels, pony 
express, clipper ships and steamboats, 
stagecoaches (and bandits), railroads, 
trolleys, motor cars, and airplanes. 
Mr. Hunt in Part I takes up the sub- 
ject of “Hoofs, Wheels, and Wings,” 
and Mr. Ament that of “By Seat to 
California.” The illustrations are by 
Franz Geritz, and are effectively done 
in black and white. 

Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez tells in 
“Spanish Arcadia” about the home 
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Street or R. F. D.. 
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State 
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Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet, as the 
more you send the better. Your name will not be used 
without your permission, of course. 


| Be Neighborly— 


Why not introduce us to a few of your friends 
and neighbors? They might like the NEW 
SUNSET as well as you do, and to send us their 
| names will be a neighborly act that your 
| friends will appreciate. 


| ws “ANOrHER 
TA OD 1DEA, ~X 


To sit down right now 
(before you forget) and 
write their names on 
this blank (or a separate 
sheet, if you prefer), 
then send to us, so we 
can mail each a recent 
copy of SUNSET, with- 
out obligation or cost. 
| It would be a_ nice 
thing to do—don’t you 
think so? 





Die Mii. cce sc eee 
Sign Street or R. F. D... 

Your 

Name IGN he eee 
Here ee a0 yee 


I want to thank you= 


I want to thank you personally—and in advance for this 
friendly co-operation, which is the spirit of Sunset’s big 
and rapidly increasing family. I do appreciate it. 


bs Ws LANE « PUBLISHER 
MAGAZIN 
1045 Sansome STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Sal 
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Municipal Bonds 


CARLETON D. BEH Co. 


po--------------- 


For Safety and Income 


lowa 


Does can now buy good Iowa municipal and county 
bonds on a very attractive yield basis. 


So attractive, in fact, that few other securities compare 
with them today for the investor who seeks complete 
safety for his principal. Your funds are not subject to the 
ups and downs of business, or the chances of commerce. 
They are secured by twenty to fifty times the amount of 
the bonds, by taxable Iowa property. They are as sound 
as the tax system itself. They are exempt from both state 
and federal taxation. And they are more readily market- 
able than almost any other type of securities. 


If you have funds to invest now, or in the near future, in- 
vestigate the attractive offerings now available in Iowa 
Our latest list, showing prices, yields, 
Write for a copy 


municipal bonds. 
maturities, etc., mailed on request. 
today. No obligation. 


518 LIBERTY BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


CARLETON D. BEH CO. 
518 Liberty Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sirs: Please send me full information regarding your list 
of Iowa Municipal Bonds. 


Name 








Address_ 








ee 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 46) 


life of the Californians in the pueblo, 
on the rancho and in the presidio and 
mission. Home life, of course, means 
the family and what the family does, 
its social customs, courtships, mar- 
riages, serenades, games, races, ro- 
deos. All are charmingly described in 
this great work. The illustrations are 
by Franz Geritz. 

“Gold Days,” by Owen Cochran 
Coy, is a lively account of a lively 
period i in California history. It shows 
the 49ers at work and at play as they 
saw themselves; it tells of the pic- 
turesque life and customs in the 
towns, of dance halls, of wild women, 
and of men who were just as wild. If 
there are those among you who think 
present-day humanity has gone to the 
dogs, it will be enlightening indeed to 
read of those rip-snorting days de- 
picted in Mr. Coy’s book. It is also 
illustrated by Franz Geritz. 


Wie on the subject of California 
there is another book Sunset 
readers might like to know about. It 
is “A SHort History oF CALIFORNIA” 
(Crowell, $4.50), by Rockwell Dennis 
Hunt and Nellie Van de Grift San- 
chez. The book is not so short, as it 
contains some 671 pages, but com- 
pared to the size of the state, the 
state’s history and the voluminous 
Powell publication, “California,” it is 
brief indeed. 

In a concise form it covers a period 
beginning with the earliest discoveries 
and ending with the latest industrial 
and political developments. Here 
again is a book that is worthwhile and 
should prove interesting, not only to 
Californians but to the whole West 
and even to the Nation. 

In “Witp Men oF THE West” 
Edwin L. Sabin (Crowell, $2.50), has 
gathered together a covered wagon 
load of the boys who made the Old 
West interesting. Some of these were 
on the side of law and order and some 
were against it. But all were charac- 
ters such as you seldom find in novels. 
If any author of fiction tried to pawn 
off two such fiends as the Harpes on 
his readers, they would turn their 
thumbs down on him and say that his 
imagination had run riot. Such char- 
acters would be dubious in fiction, 
but that they did live in real life, 
there can be no doubt. Among other 
characters in the book are such well- 
known fellows as Joaquin Murrieta 
and Three-Fingered Jack, Wild Bill 
Hickok, Billy the Kid, Pat Garrett 
the sheriff, and many others. 

In his rapid-fire account which 








covers so much territory, the author 
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naturally had to skim over the ground 
lightly, but as a quick view of the days 
when men were wild, this book is 
quite satisfactory. 

“VIGILANTES, by Hoffman Birney 
(Penn, $3.50), is more thorough be- 
cause the author has limited his 
theme. In this reviewer’s opinion, it 
is also more interesting. The Vigi- 
lantes Mr. Birney writes about are 
those that lived and did their hanging 
in Montana. 

The book might have just as well 
been called “Henry Plummer.” It is 
the unusual character of the bandit 
that runs through the book like a 
theme song in a modern talkie. Plum- 
mer was a rascal who “looked like a 
gentleman.” He was the sheriff of 
Bannack, and possessed a winning 
personality. Such a person so well 
equipped by nature and position could 
make, if he chose, a very sinister 
leader of a band of road agents. 
Plummer so chose. His band of cut- 
throats was humorously called “The 
Innocents.” 





HUS it was in 1860 we find the 

stage set for the Vigilantes. Murder 
followed murder until a group of citi- | 
zens led by such men as Captain 
James Williams and Colonel W. F. 
Sanders uncoiled their ropes. They 
hanged bandits singly, in pairs and in 
groups. They hanged them plain and 
they hanged them fancy. They 
hanged them from rafters, from trees 
and from bridges. Day or night, it 
made no difference. They hanged | 
them fast. After they had practiced 
enough on lesser fry, they put a rope 
around Sheriff Plummer’s neck, and 
that gentleman kicked his last. 

If you want to read a good hanging 
book, a book about one of the most 
stirring periods in the history of the 
West, and a book that is entertain- 
ingly written, read “Vigilantes.” 

There are many other extraordi- 
narily interesting books on the subject 
of the Old West. I have mentioned 
only a few that have come to my at- 
tention lately. If you are as yet un- 
familiar with the history of the West, 
by all means get hold of a good vol- 
ume on the subject and read it. It 
will open up a new field of vital liter- 
ature to you. 





IT's A coop IDEAW~ | 


to clean window screens 
with a paint brush dipped 
in kerosene. 

















WHITTALL Seamless Stitch, the 
Hall-Mark of Quality for Women 
Who Know : 


HERE are women in every community 

who set the standard. Their personal- 
ity, their good taste, their recognition of 
quality are reflected in their appearance, 
manner, dress and home. 


They know—when their gown label reads 
Datou,”’ that means perfection of style. 


They know—when silver is hall-marked, 
that silver is a piece of artistry. 


They know — when Whittall weaves a 
rug, that rug is not only the perfection of 
style and the sum of artistry, but also the 
infallible mark of excellence. 


And what is the Whittall Seamless Stitch? 
It is the method by which Whittall Rugs 
are hand-sewed, like French gowns are 
tailored to fit. The Whittall Seamless 
Stitch is the stamp of quality—to the wo- 
men who know. 


For this reason they choose Whittalls, the 
only Masters of this exclusive seam finish- 
ing. Fifty years of carpet weaving have 
bestowed supremacy on Whittall’s weav- 
ing art. This goes deeper than distinc- 
tion of design and color — deep into the 
worsted pile, to the linen weft, to the 
reinforced back, sewed by the Whittall 
Seamless Stitch. 


The Whittall Seamless Stitch is an assurance 
of rugs fitting the individual room, even as 
the women who know demand their mo- 
dish frocks to fit—their hats properlysized. 
And they may have them with the further 
assurance that the Whittall Seamless Stitch 
is, even to the practiced eye, invisible on 
the surface. 


Many of these new Whittall fabrics are 

woven especially for lustring, adding that 

rich brilliance of coloring and design which 

so well compares with the finest Orientals 
yet at a fraction of their cost. 










































































Write for your copy of ‘Color Harmony in the Home” 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


The ANGLO-PERSIAN Broadcast- SEAMED 
ing or Aaageon is oe Anglo Regal (Lustred) 

onday evening a 9 cloc Anglo Lustre (Lustred) 
ES: 9 o'clock C.S.T.) through Anglo Persian Palmer Wilton 
Stations WEAF, WEEI, WTIC, ci 


WJAR, WTAG,WCSH,WLIT,WRC, 7 
WGY, WGR, WCAE, WFC, WWJ, ® SEAMLESS LUSTRED 








WSAI, WIBO, KSD, WOC, WOW Analo Asian Mirrasheen 
and WDAF. Lustre Chenille 


WHITTALL 
RUGS 
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cA New Contest 


HIS month, a prize of $5 

is offered for the best re- 
cipe of “Old-West,” pioneer 
origin. The contest closes 
March 15th, and the prize- 
winning recipes will appear in 
the May issue. Address the 
| seen Cabinet, Sunset 
= 








Magazine, San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Oyster Cocktail in Green Pepper Cases 


3 small sweet green peppers Few drops of Worcestershire sauce 

1 cupful of oysters Salt 

3 medium-sized tomatoes Lemon juice 

lg cupful of tomato catsup Celery seed 

Select 3 pretty green peppers; cut them in half lengthwise, scoop out 

seeds and white core, and drop them into ice water to stand while prepar- 
ing the other ingredients. Pick over the oysters with the fingers to remove 
any bits of shell, then put them into a strainer and dip for a moment into 
boiling hot water to remove the raw taste which is objectionable to so 
many persons. Spread them in a shallow pan, let cool a bit, then put into 
the refrigerator to chill. Peel and dice the tomatoes, and add the catsup 
and other ingredients, seasoning to taste. A bit of horseradish and a few 
drops of tabasco sauce may be included. Just before dinner time, mix 
the oysters with the sauce, place the pepper shells (drained of all water) 
on beds of shaved ice in shallow bowls, and fill with the mixture. Place 
the bowls on service plates, and have ready on the table when guests come 
to the table. The recipe serves 6 persons.—Mrs. J. F. B., PorTLanp, 
OREGON. 


Hot Crab Salad 
1 pimento, cut in strips 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 quart (4 cupfuls) of milk 
Seasonings 

Mix the first four ingredients lightly together, first flaking the crabmeat 
or breaking it into good-sized pieces. Make a thin whitesauce of the 
butter, flour, and milk, and add to the first mixture, seasoning to taste. 
Put into an oiled baking-dish, cover with buttered crumbs, and bake 
45 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). Serve hot on lettuce leaves, 
topped with mayonnaise, with bread and butter sandwiches. Recipe 
serves 12. It is quite rich—Mrs. H. M. F., Prosser, WASHINGTON. 


2 cans of crabmeat, or 2 fresh crabs 

1 cupful of blanched almonds, 
chopped 

4 hard-cooked eggs, diced 


Casserole of Rabbit 


2 medium-sized potatoes 


8 slices of bacon 
2 cupfuls of hot water 


1 large rabbit, dressed and cut in 
pieces 1 teaspoonful of salt 


2 small onions 4 teaspoonful of pepper 

Let the rabbit meat stand in salt water for half an hour. Fry the bacon 
until light brown, remove it from the skillet, and use the remaining fat 
to brown the pieces of rabbit, which have been drained and rolled in flour. 
When well browned, remove the meat to a casserole and arrange over it 
the strips of bacon and the sliced onions and potatoes. Dredge all lightly 
with flour, add seasonings, pour the hot water over all, cover, and bake 
slowly (at 350 degrees) for 2 hours. Serve in the baking-dish.—Mrs. J. O. 
S., Datuas, Texas. 


Swiss Lettuce Rolls 


Ys cupful of raisins or dates ¥% cupful of mayonnaise 
1 cupful of cottage cheese Salt 
¥4 cupful of chopped nuts 1 head of lettuce 


Pimento 
Mix raisins or dates, cheese, and nuts with mayonnaise. Add salt to 


taste. Spread lettuce leaves thickly with mixture and roll as jelly roll. 
Bind with strips of pimento.—Mrs. E. W. C., Los ANGELEs, CALIFORNIA. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the Italian origin 
recipe contest, announced in ‘fanuary, will be 
found on page 62 of this issue of the magazine 


Pear Fritters 


1 can of pears V4 teaspoonful of salt 
11% eupfuls of flour 1 egg 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 34 cupful of milk 


Drain the pears thoroughly. Make a batter by mixing the beaten egg 
and milk with the sifted dry ingredients. Dip each half pear in the batter 
and fry in deep hot fat (390 degrees on the frying thermometer). Drain on 
paper, sprinkle with powdered sugar, and serve with a syrup made by 
adding extra sugar to the juice from the pears.—Mrs. L. H., San Fran- 
cisco, CALIFORNIA. 


Graham Cracker Pudding 


This is one of our favorite “extra special” desserts. It is a great favorite 
with everyone who has eaten it, and has the advantage of being made the 
day before needed, if one desires. It as sain 


¥ cupful of shortening 34 cupful of milk 
11% cupfuls of sugar i “anall-cise box of - crackers 


4 eggs, separated Y teaspoonful of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Roll the graham crackers fine, then sift them with the salt and baking 
powder. (Toward the last there will be a tablespoonful or more of crumbs 
too coarse to go through the sifter, but add them, too.) Combine the other 
ingredients as you would any butter cake, first working the shortening 
with a wooden spoon, adding the sugar gradually and creaming it in 
thoroughly. Then add the egg yolks, beaten, and alternately add the 
milk and the cracker crumbs, using the latter in place of flour. Lastly, 
fold in the egg whites, beaten stiff, and bake in an oiled shallow pan, about 
9 by 12 inches, 30 to 40 minutes in a moderately slow oven (350 degrees). 
Turn out on a wire cake rack to cool. This quantity of pudding will serve 
20 persons, but for that number double the following recipe for sauce. 


Extra-Special Sauce 

¥4 cupful of butter 1 cupful of dates 

1 cupful of powdered sugar 1 cupful of nutmeats, chopped 

1 egg, beaten coarse 

Melt the butter in the top of a double boiler, and add the sugar and 

egg. Cook, stirring, for about 5 minutes, then add the dates cut in pieces, 
and the nutmeats. Serve the pudding cold, the sauce hot, and top with 
a spoonful of whipped cream. This is such a rich pudding that the servings 
should be small.—Mrs. R. B. S., CaALpwELL, IDAHo. 


Walnut Roast 
1 tablespoonful of shortening 1 egg 
1 small onion, chopped 14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 sweet green pepper, ground ¥% teaspoonful of pepper 
1 tablespoonful of parsley, minced 1 cupful of tomato soup or thick 
44 cupful of cooked rice tomato pulp 
% hes 9 of bread crumbs 1 pint of mashed potatoes 
1 cupful of chopped walnut meats 


Saute the onion and pepper in the hot fat; mix with these all the other 
ingredients except the mashed potato. Shape into a loaf, put into an oiled 
baking pan, cover and bake 20 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). 
Remove from oven and cover the loaf with the mashed potato. Bake 15 
minutes longer, uncovered, and serve hot with tomato sauce. This 
is very delicious—Mrs. H. D., Morcan Hitz, CAattrornia. 
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kinds with other readers of 
Sunset, through the Kitchen 
Cabinet? $1 is paid for 
every recipe published. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 








ecAn Invitation 


ILL you share your fa- 
vorite best recipes of all 
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CULTIVATE GOOD LOOKS 


Advises 


Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor 


AST month I promised to pass 
along to you in this issue the 
directions for daily care of the 
skin, given by Mrs. Flora L. 

Davis of the Palace Hotel Beauty 
Salon. Here they are. I hope they 
will be as helpful to you as they have 
already been to me. I have been fol- 
lowing them without deviation for 
more than a month, and can already 
see signs of 1 improvement. 

“T think night is the best time for 
thorough cleansing of the skin,” Mrs. 
Davis says, “and that doesn’t mean 
that one must go to bed all smeary 
and messy, either. The best methods 
of doing anything are frequently the 
simplest, and that is as true of clean- 
ing one’s face at night as it is of clean- 
ing a room. The important thing is 
that the methods be thorough, and 
suited to the type of skin.” 

In a great many sections of the 
West, Mrs. Davis goes on to say, the 
winds and sun are very drying, and 
constant effort must be made to ward 
off their bad effects. Too oily skin is 
a rare trouble, she finds, 


The Daily Care of the 
Skin is All-important 


by plenty of cream to restore oil to 
the skin. 

Next—or first, if you are beginning 
at this stage—apply cleansing cream 
generously, being .careful to cover 
every bit of skin on neck and face, and 
not omitting the ears. By the way, 
Mrs. Davis recommends beating up 
the cleansing cream with a fork, to 

make it very light and fluffy, if it 
happens that your favorite kind is 
very solidly packed in the jar. She 
suggests purchasing cleansing cream 
in large Jars, for economy, since so 
much of it must be used in the course 
of each month. 

After standing a moment, this 
cream is carefully and thoroughly 
wiped away with a washcloth wrung 
dry out of quite warm water. (I use 
a large Turkish toweling face cloth, 
sold especially for this purpose.) A 


second application of cleansing cream 
follows, which in turn is wiped away 
with the damp, warm cloth. The use 
of the damp cloth, Mrs. Davis ex- 
plains, gives a fresh, clean feeling to 
the skin, as when soap and water are 
used. More important than that, it 
penetrates and removes the oil from 
deep in the pores, instead of merely 
rubbing over the surface. 

Next comes a gentle rubbing in of 
massage or tissue cream, being sure 
that wrinkles are well-fed with it, and 
massaged lightly, crosswise. Hard 
rubbing is inclined to deepen rather 
than to do away with wrinkles. Wipe 
away the excess cream lightly with a 
dry towel, and go to bed. 

The morning treatment is just as 
important as the night care of the 
skin. Too many of us before our 
morning bath hastily wring a wash- 
cloth out of hot water, rub it over the 
face and neck just long enough to 
open still further the pores which are 
already relaxed with sleep and the 
warmth of the pillow, then we dry the 

skin with a towel, and mer- 





among the great numbers 
of women who come to her 
for personal attention. The 
answer to this difficulty of 
extreme dryness is, of 
course, to supply oil and 
give it time to “soak in.” 

Here is the routine that 
Mrs. Davis has outlined 
for those of us who are 
troubled with dry skin. I 
can personally endorse it 
highly. 

Two or three times a 
week, begin the nightly 
treatment with cleansing 
lotion, applied by means 
of a small pad of absorbent 
cotton. Don’t use too small 
a piece of cotton, and don’t 
neglect to turn in the soiled 
surface so that a fresh, 
clean portion may be used. 
It would defeat the pur- 
pose of the treatment to 
use a soiled pad. This 
cleansing lotion may, of 
course, be used more often, 
but it 1s inclined to be dry- 
ing in its action, and so 
should be used with judg- 
ment, and followed always 
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rily apply powder and 
rouge. And we wonder, 
later, why we have devel- 
oped blackheads and en- 
larged pores! 

The better way is this: 
Wring a clean washcloth 
dry out of cold water— 
just as cold as you can get 
it from the faucet—and 
apply to the face and neck. 
If you are in the habit of 
taking a warm bath in the 
morning, you’d better take 
it first, then finish with 
this cold dash. If you take 
cold showers, it doesn’t 
matter which comes first, 
but personally I like to 
lead up to the cold shower 
with this facial cold rub. 
“Remember,” Mrs. Davis 
cautions, “wring out the 
washcloth as dry as you 
can, and if it isn’t very 
cold, fan it in the air until 
it feels icy. It isn’t the wet- 
ness you want, it’s the 
coldness.” 

If your skin feels as —_ 
the cream you applied the 
night before had oe worn 
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THE EPISODE OF ED AND CO’ED 











~A AND 
WS TRUE 


A girl should accent her 
charms—Colleen Moore 


Face Powder will help. 


SOFT * ADHERENT 
DAINTILY PERFUMED 











Colleen Moore Beauty Aids 
obtainable at the drug stores 
displaying this sign: 


and 





at all stores 
of 
THE OWL DRUG CO. 


HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


COLLEEN MOORE > 
FACE POWDER 75¢ 
BY PARCEL POST 85c 





@ther Colleen Moore 
products are: 

Lip Stick, Rouge, Compact, Perfume, 
Beauty Cream, Toilet Water, Talcum, 
Bath Crystals, Astringent, Vanishing 
Cream, Face Powder, and Liquid Nail 
Polish and Remover. 





























Balance His Diet With 


NEEDED MINERALS 


Soft modern foods lack the necessary 
minerals that Nature needs for sound, 
healthy growth. Continued deficiency 
results in lost teeth, easily broken 
bones, and numerous neurotic disorders. 

Boys whose systems are mineral 
starved can never keep up, while the 
leaders of teams and classes have 
bodies that are mineral fed. 

The minerals in Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets protect growing children, and 
insure sound healthy growth. Noted 
physicians, in commending the formula 
for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets say: 
“They promote constructive metamor- 
phosis (growth).” “Yet they are ut- 
terly safe, fool-proof, incapable of 
harm or overdosage.” 

Children Love Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets 

Combining in the ideal form such 
needed minerals as Calcium Carbonate 
(2% times as efficient as soda) and 
Magnesium Carbonate, etc., with pure 
cane sugar, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
are real food and an excellent anti- 
acid; they should be a regular part of 
the diet of every child. 

Make This Test! 


Try a Stuart Dyspepsia Tablet 
after meals and notice how quickly 
discomfort disappears. 


At All Drug Stores: 25c and 60c 


STUART’S 
DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS 








SEND FOR YOUR 


SAMPLE NOW 
To the goodness of KONDON’S for cold 


in head, sinus trouble, nasal catarrh, head- 

ache, dry nose, hacking cough, catarrhal 
deafness, hay fever, rose cold, throat trouble, 
sore,tired feet, chilblains,sore face from shaving, 
chapped hands and lips,burns, dusty automobil- 
ing and work places. Drug Stores 30c co 











RRR MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, sameeren 





Mercolized Wax 


Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discol larly using 
we. Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, whe use as directed. 

almost invisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years Co. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. quickly remove wrink- 
tes and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 











off, rub in a little more tissue cream, 
and gently wipe away the excess. 
This is to serve as a powder base. 
Vanishing cream may be used for 
this purpose if the skin is oily. Apply 
rouge, then powder, blending them t« 
look as natural as possible, finish with 
a touch of natural-colored lip rouge. 

Suppose you have been working 
hard all day—ironing or office work, 
housecleaning or committee work— 
and you are utterly weary, but you 
must spruce up quickly and look your 
best for the evening. Do you know 
how to do it? 

First, use the cleansing lotion, then 
spread on cleansing cream and leave 
on while you take a quick tub or 
shower. After you have finished with 
that, remove the cleansing cream 
with a warm, damp washcloth. Apply 
tissue cream, and with the massage 
cream still on the face, give yourself 
the treat of an ice-rub to contract the 
pores of the skin. To do this, crush 


a small piece of ice into bits about the | 


size of peas, put them into the corner 


| of a linen towel or gather them loosely 


in a doubled piece of gauze, and then 
proceed to pat your face and neck 


| briskly with this chilly little pad. You 








will feel wonderfully refreshed. Lack- 
ing ice, use a very cold, damp cloth 





| 
| 


instead. Wipe the skin lightly with a | 
soft, dry towel, apply your make-up, | 


and there you are, with no blotchi- 
ness, no “boiled” look, but a lovely, 


fresh color. Better yet, you feel as | 
well as you look, and that is saying a | 


great deal. 


| God’s i 
Candelabra 


The giant cactus are 
God’s Candelabra, 
Lighting the desert’s 
Infinite vastness 

And pointing the way 
Heavenward 
Majestically, with slender 
Unwavering fingers. 
Undying, undimmed, 
They seem as ageless 
As the new day, 

And as time-defying 
As the encircling 

Hills they ever guard. 


—Jean McCaleb — 
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FOR EYES OF 


” YOUTH 


Dull, tired, bloodshot eyes can 
be made to look and feel 
much younger by a few ap- 
plications of Murine. It harm- 
lessly clears them up, brings 
back their sparkle, and causes 
them to feel fresh and invig- 
orated. 60c. Try ii! 


RINE, 











me ot¢ 





HE comfort and enjoyment of the 

daily tub are unmistakably heightened 
by adding to the water a half-handful of 
No. 4711 Bath Salts in your favorite odor 
(there are eleven in all!)...No. 4711 
Bath Salts are gently stimulating to fagged 
nerves and body . . . and the water takes 
on the gentle softness of pearly dew. 


LU) 


my $. 
pore a tod 


Bath Salts 


Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Atalldrug, shoe and deft. stores. 


Dr Scholls 











Zino-pads rie. 








BIG MAGIC BOOK a 


Amaze and Mystify! Fool your a ig 
peur. Explains many coin, card, 


rchief tricks, etc. you can do. 100 Pages 


ead illustrated. Postpaid 10c. LYLE 


OUGLAS, Station A-18, Dallas, Texas. 
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Four 
Kitchen Secrets 


A delightful salad for combining 


leftover vegetables has cottage cheese | 


for a base. Use the following in- 
gredients: 1 cupful of cottage cheese, 


1 teaspoonful of mayonnaise, 1 tea- | 


spoonful of evaporated milk, 14 tea- 
spoonful of salt, 4% teaspoonful of 
pepper, 4 to 1 cupful of cold, cooked 


peas, carrots, string beans, or any | 
leftover vegetables, 2stripsof pimento, | 


or 1 tablespoonful of sliced stuffed 
olives. Add the mayonnaise, evap- 
orated milk, salt, and pepper to the 
cottage cheese; then add the other in- 
gredients, mixing lightly. Serve on a 
lettuce leaf in a mound, and garnish 
with pimento or olives.—Mrs. L. O. 
B., McMinnville, Oregon. 
+ + 

Chili pepper fritters are so attrac- 
tive and delicious. Use the long green 
chili peppers. Wash, cut, and take 
out seeds and veins. Place in a pan 
in hot oven until they blister. Re- 
move from the oven and plunge in 
cold water, then peel. Cut a narrow 
piece of American cheese the length 
of the pepper, and place it inside the 
cavity. Dip the pepper in batter and 
fry until brown. Make the batter by 
sifting together 114 cupfuls of flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and 
‘4 teaspoonful of salt. Mix with 24 
cupful of milk, and 1 egg, beaten until 
light.—Mrs. R. E. K., Santa Monica, 
California. 

+k a iy 

To one package of lemon-flavored 
gelatine, prepared according to the 
directions on the package, I add 1 
cupful of spiced, tart applesauce. 
When it hardens, I serve it as a relish 
with roast pork or broiled pork chops. 
It is also a delicious salad, topped with 
a cream dressing, for an informal 
bridge luncheon.—J. H., El Paso, 
Texas. 

+ + 

I wonder how many of you trim 
the salubrious green leaves from the 
celery and throw them into the gar- 
bage. Here are some suggestions for 
their delicious and economical use: 

Boil the leaves for about 20 minutes 
and have a good celery broth. Cut the 
leaves fine and cook with carrots; the 
carrots are much improved. Try 
cooking the leaves with the bland 
banana squash; the result is excellent. 
Cut them up into tomato soup, boil- 
ing for a few minutes before serving. 
I also use the celery leaves with the 
stems when making salads; as apple, 
celery, and nut salad; crab; tomato, 
celery, lettuce, and cucumber. Try 
these ideas, and experiment for your- 
self—Miss M. A. R., Berkeley, Calif. 
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yet he has “Athlete’s Foot”! 





E has given his life to his art! He lives 
in a glass case, so to speak—surrounded 
by every care and every safeguard. 

Yet he has a well developed case of the ring- 
worm infection commonly called ‘‘ Athlete’s Foot’’! 

And he doesn’t know what it is! 

The tiny skin-cracks between the smaller 
toes* are beginning to get on his sensitive, 
high-strung nerves to a serious extent—as 
they do, indeed, harry the nerves of millions 
of less emotional but equally puzzled people. 


Now this common infection 
can be curbed 


Now that it is universally agreed among 
specialists that tinea trichophyton, a ringworm 
fungus, is the cause of the various forms* of 
“Athlete’s Foot”—and now that exhaustive 
laboratory research has revealed that Absorbine 
Jr. kills the ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’ germ and curbs its 
spread — knowledge of this most persistent 
parasite and how to fight it will soon be 
country-wide! 

This is fortunate, for “Athlete's Foot’ is 





* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ 
—tinea trichophyton— its early stages mani- 
fest themselves in several different ways, usu- 
ally between the two smallest toes: redness, 
skin-cracks, tiny itching blisters, a white, 
thick, moist condition or dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treat- 
ment! If the case appears aggravated and does 
not readily yield to Absorbine Jr., consult 
your physician without delay. 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


Absorbine g Jt 


— 


SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 


ACHES BRUISES BURNS, 


CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 





such a stealthy infection ... so easily over- 
looked at first... that it has stolen up on the 
Nation until it is found simply everywhere! 
The United States Public Health Service even 
asserts in one of its Bulletins that ‘‘it is prob- 
able that at least one-half of all adults suffer from 
it at some time’’. . . suffer from it without 
knowing what it is. 

Again, tests conducted in such widely sepa- 
rated universities as those of California and 
Pennsylvania reveal that probably 50% of the 
students enrolled are infected. 

There can be no doubt that tiny tinea trich- 
ophyton has made itself at home in America! 


It lurks where you would least expect it 


One of the worst features of “Athlete’s Foot” 
is that it is most apt to be contracted in the 
very places where people go for health and 
cleanliness and recreation! In spite of the 
most rigid sanitary precautions, the germ 
abounds on locker- and dressing-room floors 
—on the edges of swimming pools and 
showers — in gymnasiums — even on hotel 
bath-mats. And fromsuch places itis carried in- 
to millions of homes to infect whole families! 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
kills Tinea Trichophyton 


A series of laboratory tests with the antiseptic 
Absorbine Jr. has proved, through bacteria 
counts and photomicrographs, that Absorbine 
Jr. penetrates deeply into flesh-like tissues and 
that wherever it penetrates itki//sthe“Athlete’s 
Foot” infection. 

This will be good news indeed to many 
thousands of people who have worried over 
a threatening foot condition without know- 
ing what it was that was troubling them, nor 
how to rid themselves of it. 

At the first sign of infection begin the free 
use of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas— 
douse it on morning and night and after 
every exposure. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Perfect sanitation 
without effort 














AN UNCLEAN toilet bowl is dangerous! 
But spotless cleanliness is the simplest 
thing in the world to obtain—without 
unpleasant scrubbing. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and the job is done. The bowl will 
become snow-white before your eyes. All 
incrustations will be swept away. All 
germs will be killed; all odors will vanish. 
Even the hidden trap, which no brush can 
reach, will be purified and cleansed. 

Try a can of Sani-Flush tomorrow. Sold 
by grocery, drug and hardware stores 
everywhere in convenient punch-top cans, 
25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of 
Meto—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET 
“IBOWLS WITH- 
“|OUT SCOURING 









Stop Slipping — Falling 
In Bath Tub or Shower 


Patented annular vacuum cups molded in Footsure | 
Safety Bath Tub Mat make it non-skid on the slippery 
surface of the tub or shower well. Made of high-grade, 
white, odorless rubber. A safe- 
guard for everyone, especially 
expectant mothers, young chil- 
dren, invalids, and the elderly. 
Many use two mats, one in the tub, 
the other on tile floor. 

Sold at $2.95 by leading de- 
partment, house furnishings and 
hardware stores or sent direct on 
receipt of price. 





Circular free. 


FOOTSURE CO., Inc., Z-28 
407 East Pico St., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


















To Hang Up Things 


Photos, Pennants, Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
10.. Packets. All Dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 
Philadelphia, Pe. 
For framed pictures, use 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


[SUNSET 
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' each column for cost estimates. 
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Sunset Flomes 
Consultation Service 


Decoration 


Our house will be completed soon, and the 
problem of furnishing it is giving me great 
concern. The house is rather informal, sort 
of Mediterranean they call it, with stucco 
and wood exterior and a large open wood 
ceiling in the living-room. ‘The stairs go up 
from the living-room to a bedroom balcony, 
and the bedrooms are built into the roof 
space and finished in light tinted plaster. I 
am most interested in economy, as I have 
not much to spend. How would you suggest 


getting started?—F. B. H., San Francisco. 


Consultation: Judging from the de- 
scription, your house is quite informal 
and should lend itself well to a scheme 
which would in effect express your 
personality and the way you wish to 
Look through Sunset’s back 
numbers on interior decorating. You 
will find interesting articles by au- 
thorities and pictures to guide you 
and develop your taste. 

Make up a table or budget of rooms 
with several columns for the various 


| requirements, viz.: hangings, floor 


covering, furniture, leaving room in 
You 
will save considerable time without 
extra expense by consulting, at the 
start, an interior decorator. Go over 
your budget with the decorator and 
settle on what should be allotted to 
each room and article. Shop around 
and buy, with the decorator’s assis- 
tance, for he or she will have always 
in mind color harmony throughout 


| the house and consistency of style. 


@ @ 
Foundations 


I want to build a house on my property 
and my neighbor has built up to my line 
without a basement. I want to build a deep 
basement and he wants me to support his 


| house if I build. His foundations will be 


about 8 feet above my own. Do I have to 
support his house and will I be liable for 
damages if his house settles?-—M. G. L., 
Oakland. 


Consultation: The California law on 
these matters is very specific. Your 
neighbor will have to underpin and 
support his own house. You will 
have to give him proper written no- 
tice before you are ready to build. If 
he refuses to protect his property, you 
can force him legally to do so. The 
law requires that a person placing a 
building or weight upon the ground 
shall support that weight, and if nec- 
essary, shall support the ground which 
sustains the weight. It will be well 
for you to employ either an engineer 
or an attorney or a contractor. The 
building department of the city will 
give you proper advice. There may 


be conditions which do not occur to 
you that are exceptions in the portion 
of the law as above stated. 


What Style? 


We are about to build a house and cannot 
make up our minds as to the type of house 
to build: that is, Spanish, English, Colonial, 
etc. Sunset shows all varieties of houses, 
and they all seem beautiful, and some very 
romantic. How do people decide what to 
have? Most of my friends here in town have 
English houses. I do not like to appear to 
be copying. Can your consultation service 
help me?—G. E. S., Seattle. 


Consultation: In Rome one would 
probably do as the Romans do, per- 
haps for no better reason than that 
two million Romans can’t be wrong. 
There is a new red brick Presbyterian 
Church being built in Hollywood. 
Homes and buildings surrounding the 
church are white with red tile roofs, 
and have gardens with palm trees. Of 
course red brick and religion and 
Gothic architecture combined, are 
centuries old, and what is one to do, 
even in Hollywood? 

The answer is that styles have, 
throughout time, been the result of 
satisfying certain existing local factors 
or conditions. Climate and the ele- 
ments very strongly affect architec- 
tural design. Availability of building 
materials make an economic demand 
upon design. One does not bring coals 
to Newcastle, and unless one can 
afford imported materials, the mate- 
rials at hand are used. Type of con- 
struction plays a very important part 
in style; Colonial style houses in this 
country resulted mostly from wood 
construction, hence we do not build 
them today with stucco and tile roofs. 
Flat roofed Spanish houses will not 
afford shelter ea heavy snow. Cov- 
ered, shaded arcades or loggias are 
impractical in cool, moderate climates. 

Form and beauty in architecture 
should follow function or use. Decide 
on your property, keep an open mind, 
plan your house, and, as the plan de- 
velops, some style will emerge as the 
most obvious and best style to use. 
It may be an original design, if you 
and your architect are both clever. 


A Smoky F ireplace 


We have a fireplace that smokes badly 
We have tried grates and opening windows, 
but nothing seems to help. Can you suggest 
what we might do? We use the continu- 
ally throughout the winter for heating the 
living-room. After the fire has burned for a 
while, the smoking or, only to start when 
the fire dies down.—F. H. B., Sacramento. 
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Consultation: Your chimney or | 
fireplace throat is probably too small | 
for the size of the face opening. Meas- | 
ure the area of the opening at the face | 
in square inches. Measure or com- 
pute the inside area of the chimney, 
also the area of the throat at the top 
of the fireplace leading to the chim- 
ney. If the area of either the chimney | 
or throat is less than 10 per cent of the 
face opening area, your fire cannot 
draw properly and will have to be 
corrected. If you find the chimney 
area too small, reduce the size of the 
fireplace opening area to 10 times flue 
area. This can be accomplished by 
raising the hearth with bricks or plac- 
ing a metal hood at the top. You can 
build the bricks in at the bottom very 
easily yourself. Another point: if 
your chimney is sheltered or closed in 
by adjoining roofs, it should be car- 
ried up to the height of the adjoining 
ridge of the roof where down-drafts or 
wind cannot affect it. You will find an 
article on fireplaces, with illustra- 
tions, in the December Sunset. 


@ © 
Pipes Stopped 

We are having difficulty drawing water 
from our hot water pipes. The plumbers we 
have called in want to put in a new hot water 
system. The house is nine years old and we 
do not want to have this happen again. Can 
vouadvise us what to dotoavoid arecurrence? 
—F. H. M., San Luis Obispo, California. 


Consultation: Hot water stopping 
up is usually the result of corrosion of 
the steel pipe. The water in your 
community may be rich in salts. 
These salts attack the impurities in 
the steel pipe and set up corrosion, 
which eventually seals the opening 
in the pipe. 

This situation can be avoided by 
using pure iron pipe and fittings. Pure 
iron is not susceptible to attack and 
corrosion. You can also use brass 
pipe which is slightly more expensive, 
but it will last indefinitely. There are 
several brands of brass pipe of equal 
quality, on the market at the present 
time. The manner of putting the pipe 
together is important; it should be 
reamed out well at all joints. Consult 
your local plumber. He will be glad 
to use these high-grade materials. See 
that the pipe used bears the stamp of 
the manufacturer. 





About This Service 


William I. Garren, the architect 
who edits this new building depart- 
ment in SUNSET, will be happy to 
answer questions about building the 
new house or modernizing the old 
one. Address all inquiries to SUN- 
SET Homes Consultation Service, 
SUNSET magazine, San Francisco, 
enclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for reply. This service is free 
to subscribers of this magazine. 
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Liquid Wax keeps 
dust OFF furniture 


and woodwork Pee re 


4 













As a demonstration 
FREE 25¢ CAN 
sent to thousands of 


women 






Fifty per cent less dust settles on waxed furniture than on 
surfaces finished with ordinary polish. A recent test by im- 
partial chemists has proved it. 

If you prefer to buy a can of Johnson’s Liquid Wax to 
try, do so. But we will gladly send free of charge and postpaid 
a regular 25c size to relieve you of either trouble or expense 


Microscopic view of dust on furniture polished 
with Johnson's Wax (left) and oil polish (right). 
On wax, dust particles rest on top. Only half as 


many settle there. 


In paste or liquid form. 















in this demonstration. 

Made by S. C. Johnson & Son, for forty years the in- 
terior finishing authorities, Liquid Wax is a lustrous “dry” 
polish —a new form of Johnson's paste wax, famous for 
floors. Dust doesn’t stick to it, but glides off the gleaming 
waxed surface. After polishing, run your own clean finger 
over it and see that there is no oil or grease for dust par- 
ticles to cling to! A week later, note the difference in dust ! 
And notice how it protects your hands when using it. 

Simply mail the coupon and receive a full-size 25c can for 
immediate demonstration on your own furniture. S. C. 
Johnson & Son, “The Interior Finishing Authorities,” 


Racine, Wisconsin. 





<3. S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept.S$3, Racine, Wis. 
Fs = Gentlemen: Please send free 25c can of Johnson's Liquid Wax and illustrated booklet on the 


| new care of floors and furniture. 
"El 





: Name ‘ : a25 
Address 
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Gelatine Recipes 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’‘O MAKES SOFT WATER 


A ring around the 
bathtub 


means HARD WATER 


Ir AN unsightly ring, difficult to 
scrub away, appears around a bath- 
tub, the explanation is hard water— 
water laden with harsh alkalis. And 
such a ring means that baths are 
not as satisfactory as they should 
be, that more soap is being used 
than necessary, and that lathering 
and rinsing are difficult. 

But add two or more tablespoon- 
fuls of Melo to a bathtub full of 
the hardest water. Instantly it is 
made soft as dew. Suds are rich 
and thick and soft, rinsing quick 
and thorough, tender skin is saved 
from. irritation. 

Melé-aids and simplifies every 
w ashing and cleaning operation. Yet 
its cost is very slight—sold by your 
grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of 


Sant-Flush.) 
MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MELO'IS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 























Keeps Hides 
Shoes Large 
Shapely Trias | VOints 


Dyotector 


You cannot be well-iressed if your shoes are unsightly 
The Fischer Protector instantly HIDES and RELIEVES 
bunions and large joints. Wear in any shoe—in your reg- 
ular size—outside or under stocking. Sold for over 20 years 
by shoe dealers, druggists, and department stores. 

Free Trial Offer: Money back if not instantly re- 
lieved. Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 92 Dept. 92, Milwaukee, Wis. 


yi aa 


What a treat for little folks! 
Thousands already in use. 
Made of seasoned hardwood, 
reinforced with steel. Cannot 
twist around, and baby cannot 


















fall out. Has tray for play- 
things. Various colors. At 
dealers everywhere, or by ex- 
press, $5. Write for Nursery 
Specialties Catalog, free. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO. 

2701 N. Leffingwell 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Did you read the article on page 35?) 
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Meat Loaf 
2 level tablespoonfuls of granulated 
gelatine 


1 cupful of cold water 
2 cupfuls of meat stock (canned soup 
may be used) 
1 onion, grated 
Salt and pepper 
1 stalk of celery or 1 teaspoonful of 
celery salt 
2 cupfuls of chopped cooked veal or 
ham 
14 cupful of canned pimentos or green 
pepper, chopped 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
Soak the gelatine in cold water 5 
minutes. Add onion, seasoning, and 
celery to the stock and boil 5 minutes. 
Pour over gelatine, and when partly 
congealed, add the other ingredients. 
Chill in a loaf pan; slice and serve on 
lettuce leaves with tartar sauce or 
mayonnaise. 


Hors d’Oeuvres of Gelatine 


| Make a piquant gelatine mixture a 
| little stiffer than usual. When this 
thickens slightly, divide it into several 
bowls and add the ingredients com- 
monly used in appetizers such as 
| anchovies, shell fish, capers, mush- 
| rooms, pate de foie gras, eggs, and so 
| on. Mold each variety separately and 

cut into very small pieces when set. 

Serve as an accessory to the first 
| course of a formal dinner. 


| 
| 
| Mint Jelly for Lamb 
| 1 level tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine 
14 cupful of cold water 
l cupful of sugar 
2 teaspoonful of salt 
pee of mild vinegar 
1 cupful of mint leaves chopped, or a 
few drops of spearmint extract 
Green vegetable coloring 
Soak the gelatine in cold water for 
| 5 minutes. Add syrup formed by 
boiling sugar and vinegar 5 minutes. 
Add coloring to suit the taste and the 
mint leaves or extract; let stand 5 
minutes, strain, and mold in the re- 
frigerator. 


Custard Ice Cream 


1 teaspoonful of granulated gelatine 

1 quart of milk 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 eggs, separated 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

¥ teaspoonful of salt 

Soak the gelatine in 2 tablespoon- 

fuls of cold milk for 5 minutes. Make 
a custard of the milk, egg yolks, and 
sugar, and cook until slightly thick. 
Dissolve the gelatine in the hot cus- 
tard. Strain, cool, add flavoring, fold 
in the stiff egg whites, and freeze. 





Fruit Sherbet 


1 level tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine 

14% cupfuls of granulated sugar 

2 oranges 

3 ne of rich milk 

1 lemon 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

Soak gelatine in a little cold milk 

for 5 minutes. Grate oranges and 
lemon, squeeze juice, and add to the 
sugar. Dissolve gelatine by standing 
in a pan of hot water, then stir it into 
the rest of the milk. For mechanical 
refrigerator, turn into trays, and when 
it begins to freeze, add fruit juice and 
sugar, and fruit, if desired. Beat 
twice, at two- hour intervals, during 
the freezing process. For an ice- 
cream freezer, place milk and dis- 
solved gelatine in freezer. Freeze, 
and when it begins to thicken, add 
fruit and sugar and fruit juice. One 
may add 2 beaten egg whites, if de- 
sired. 


Jellied Fudgy Apples 


¥ cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of hot water 

6 apples, peeled and cored 

1 package of prepared gelatine, lemon 

flavor 

1 cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Y4 cupful of milk 

Boil the sugar and water together 

for about ten minutes. . Add apples 
and cook until tender, but be careful 
that they hold their shape. Drain and 
arrange in one large or six small 
molds. Measure boiling syrup and 
add boiling water to make 1 cupful. 
Pour over the lemon gelatine and stir 
until dissolved. Add the cupful of 
cold water. Cool. Prepare fudge by 
boiling together brown sugar, butter, 
and milk to 238 degrees, or until it 
forms a soft ball in cold water. Fill 
centers of apples with fudge mixture, 
and when it has cooled, pour the 
lemon gelatine over the apples to fill 
the molds. Chill, then turn out, and 
serve with whipped cream. Nut- 
meats may be added, if you wish, 
pecans being especially nice. 


Grape Juice Jelly 
1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
34 cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of grape juice 
1 cupful of sugar, or less 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Whipped cream 
Soak the gelatine in cold water for 
5 minutes. Add boiling hot, grape 
juice, sugar, and lemon. Chill and 
serve with whipped cream. 
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Marshmallow Fluffy Sauce | 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Y teaspoonful of salt 
1 egg white, beaten stiff 

Vf cupful of marshmallows, cut smal! 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Fold the sugar and salt into the egg 
white. Add marshmallows and vanilla 
and beat with a rotary beater until 
well mixed. Let stand in the refriger- 
ator until the marshmallows are soft. 


Custard Sauce 


2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

| egg yolk 

114 cupfuls of milk 

'4 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Combine the sugar, flour, salt, and | 

egg yolks, in the upper part of a | 
louble boiler. Add a small amount of | 
milk and stir, then add the remainder. | 
Place over hot water and cook until | 
thickened, stirring all the time. Cool | 
and add vanilla. | 


Pineapple Cake Filling 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine, granulated 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
4 cupful of pineapple juice, hot 

3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1¢ teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 cupful of drained crushed pineapple 

4 cupful of broken pecan meats 

1 egg white, beaten stiff 

Dissolve gelatine in cold water. Add | 

pineapple juice which has been boiled | 
for 5 minutes with the sugar, salt, and | 
lemon juice. Add the pineapple and | 
pecans. Cool, and fold in the egg | 
white. When just stiff enough to 
spread between the cake layers, use 
as any filling. Place cake in ice box 
to set the gelatine thoroughly. Cover 
cake with icing made by adding | tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice to \% cupful or 
more of hot pineapple juice, with 
powdered sugar, tinting it faintly 
pink. Garnish with candied pineapple | 
and rubyettes. | 


Marshmallow Jelly 
Line mold with loganberry jelly (pre- | 
pared gelatine). When it sets, garnish | 
generously withslightly toasted marsh- | 
mallows, fill with the jelly and serve | 
with custard sauce. | 


Orange and Sherry Jelly 

To prepared lemon gelatine add 1 
cupful of boiling water and 4 cupful 
of sugar. When it is dissolved, add 1 
scant cupful of orange juice and suf- 
ficient sweet sherry flavoring extract 
to flavor. Serve with whipped cream. 





IT A con zza\| ES 

















to combine prune 
juice with orange juice 
for a “different”? breakfast 
drink. 
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It pops! It snaps! It crackles! 
And how good it tastes! 


b can’t imagine a more fascinating cereal ! So crisp it actually crackles 
when you pour on milk or cream. No wonder Rice Krispies were a sensa- 
tion from the start—and are now one of the very largest-selling cereals! 

How good those nourishing rice bubbles do taste! Crisp with crunchi- 
ness, rich with flavor. Youthful appetites welcome milk when it comes 
with Rice Krispies. 

Serve this tempting cereal for your own midday meal. With sliced fruits 
or honey. Delicious for breakfast, lunch or dinner. And the kiddies’ supper 
—so wholesome and easy to digest. Good to munch right out of the pack- 
age. Butter and serve like pop corn. 
Sprinkle into soups. Use in candies, 


macaroons, in place of nutmeats. 


Order Rice Krispies at hotels, res- 
taurants, cafeterias, on dining-cars. 
At all grocers. Always in the red-and- 
green package. Always so crisp they 
crackle in cream! Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 








READY TO EAT 
HELP YOURSELF To 














KRISPIES 
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The Assurance 
of Protection 


HE ocean yields up her treasures. 
Ths below the surface the diver works 
in safety. For he knows that the skill 
and knowledge used in construction of 
his helmet are protection and assurance. 


In grave vaults, also, there can be no 
compromise with protection against wa- 
ter. Built on the diving bell principle, the 
Clark Vault needs no man-made seals. The 
finest grade specially processed Armco In- 
got Iron or Keystone Copper Steel — 12 
gauge thickness — provides the complete 
impermeability of metal. All seams are 
rere ef and tested under 5,000 
pounds of water. Each Clark Vault car- 
ries a 50-year guaranty. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and — 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse Kansas City, Mo. 
-~ 


GRAV 
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F VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. 
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Curtain Certainties 





HE more 
windows 

you have 

and the larger they 
are, the more cur- 
taining material 
you will have to 
buy. You need 
wall space as well 
as windows. Case- 
ment windows can 
usually take short 
curtains, but cur- 
tains for French 
doors must be 
hung to the floor. 
Curved win- 
dows, if elabor- 





you will probably 
have to use plain 
materials, but if 
your walls are 
painted, or pa- 
pered with a pa- 
per that is plain 
or almost plain— 
a satin stripe, pol- 
ka dot, or an al- 
most invisible 
plaid effect, like 
so many of the 
new modern pa- 
pers—you can se- 
lect anything you 
wish for your cur- 
tains. 








ately draped, can 
be very expensive. 
Usually a straight 
rod across is the 
simplest and best. 

When you are 
considering 
whether to have 
windows opening 
in or out, think 
of where your curtains will be hang- 
ing. 

Fixtures must be installed for your 
curtain rods. Let the curtain hanger 
come before the shade man, or the 
shade man may use all the wood space 
for his fixtures. 

Speaking of shades, be careful what 
you get. There’s a difference in shades 
and how they are installed—and good 
quality is worth paying for. Put the 
shades inside the window frame when- 
ever possible, as this makes both 
these and the curtain fixtures less 
conspicuous. 

Some people do not have shades at 
all. They use curtains that pull 
across. These are often interlined, 
but not always. 

Have your architect plan narrow, 
simple cornice boards for windows 
that are not recessed. If installed at 
the time of your other woodwork, 
they are quite inexpensive. Plain 
boards with a simple molding at the 
top and bottom are good. The pro- 
jections should be about four or more 
inches, depending upon what you are 
going to do about your shades and 
curtains. 

But don’t use valances. They have 
lost their popularity, for several good 
reasons. 

In selecting materials for your cur- 
tains, don’t forget the fresh glazed 
chintzes, the hand-blocked linens, the 
soft simple silks and the rich antique 
satins. Do forget cotton velvets that 
catch all the dirt and smells—or the 
“all-is-not-gold-that-glitters” dam- 
asks. If you have figured wall paper, 


Discussed by 


Doris Conner 


A San Francisco 
Decorator 


There are win- 
dows that do not 
need to be cur- 
tained at all—if 
they have small 
leaded panes, or 
if you use amber 
glass, as in your 
bathrooms and 
hallways. 

There is a large selection of curtain 
fixtures available in wood, iron, or 
brass. We ordinarily use wood or iron 
fixtures if the fixtures are visible. 
Wooden poles painted or stained like 
the woodwork and finished with very 
simple ends are always good. If you 
are using wooden poles, you can hang 
curtains on wooden rings that show 
or you may use brass rings sewed on 
the backs of the curtains; these do not 
show. The brass rings usually work 
much more easily than the wooden, 
if the curtains are to be pulled across 
the windows. 


GIMPLE wrought-iron rods or plain 
iron piping are right, but cast-iron 
fixtures brightly painted in all colors 
are over-decorative and in the same 
category as fussy taffeta floor pillows 
and the like. Wrought iron should 
not be used unless your lighting fix- 
tures are iron as well. 

There is always the question as to 
whether to use one set of curtains or 
two. We call the nets and casements, 
“glass curtains,” while the heavier 
curtains are called “overhangings.” 
“Drapes” is not correct, for very few 
curtains are draped and_ besides, 
“drape” is a verb. You can distin- 
guish between the trained decorator 
and the one who is not by the use of 
this word. 

In homes where the budget is too 
small to permit buying both glass cur- 
tains and overhangings, we find that 
the room is usually more attractively 
furnished if heavy curtains rather 
than the glass curtains are selected. 
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Glass curtains are essential, however, 
if there is an unpleasant glare in the 
room, or if the house is located di- 
rectly on the street or in close prox- 
imity to adjoining houses. 

f you want to make some of your 
curtains and thereby save greatly on 
labor, you will find that if you are 
using any ruffled curtains, you can do 
these very well yourself. Ruffled cur- 
tains are always tied back, so plan to 
make them long enough so that they 
can be caught back and will not blow 
out of the window. Unlined curtains 
are not so difficult if you have your 
decorator cut them for you. Always 
take off selvages, and be sure to make 
double hems. Lined and interlined 
curtains are very special work. When 
to put in weights, where to sew rings, 
are matters for experts. 

It always pays to send heavy cur- 
tains to a very good dry cleaner. 


Some glass curtains can be washed if | 


they are dried on frames, but it is not 
a sure way. Curtains ironed so that 
they hang unevenly at the bottom are 
distressing to passersby on the street 
as well as to the members of the family 
in the home. 


Have You Tried 
These? 


For an afternoon tea or an informal 
bridge luncheon, fancy shaped sand- 
wiches are quite appropriate, and 
when filled with Jelly Bonbon filling, 
they are delicious. Mash 6 white 
bonbons in a bowl, and remove nuts 
if there happen to be some. Add 2 
tablespoontuls of tart jelly. Cream 
the ingredients well together, and 
spread.—Mrs. D. McB., Long Beach, 
California. 

a rk a 


Circle Salad is very delicious and 
attractive. Pare apples, and core with 
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an apple corer. Cut in slices cross- | 


wise, about as thick as a slice of pine- | 


apple. Dip in boiled salad dressing, 
then into celery, cut very small, and 
then into filberts, chopped fine. Place 
on a lettuce leaf and serve.—Mrs. C. 
V. R., Longview, Washington. 


IT)S A GOOD WEA 


when pouring 
paraffin on 
jelly, to poura 
small amount 
on, lay ashort cord across, then 
pouron more paraffin. When you 
want to use the jelly, take hold 
of the cord, and the paraffin 
cover will be easily removed. 
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ull floors look New 










what have 
you done to 
this room? 
It’s lovely...” 


OW clever women — taking their cue 
from famous interior decorators — 
know the wonderful secret that achieves a 
charming interior with a very small ex- 
penditure of time and money. 
Every floor — every piece of furniture — 
glistens with a wonderful sheen, so utterly 
hard that it is impervious to scratches, 


heel-marks, and children’s rompings. 

There’s only one polish that brings such a perfect 
surface. That is Old English Wax. 

As easy to apply as mere sweeping. When you 
surface floors and furniture with Old English Wax 
you adorn your home with a charm and beauty that 
lasts . . . A slight retouching of the busier spots 





im 4Q) minutes 


v= 


every two or three weeks keeps this gleaming finish 
in perfect condition. 

And you'll discover to your delight that house- 
cleaning is easier. For dirt and dust slide over a 
floor waxed with Old English Wax. There’s no 
sticky, dirt-catching grease. 

Let Old English Wax bring new beauty to your 


home. Put it on all floors whether varnished, 
shellaced or painted; put it on furniture. Demand 
Old English Wax — for it contains a higher per- 
centage of the finest imported Carnauba Wax which 
insures satisfactory results. 

Remember! Thirty minutes with a small can of 
Old English Wax will double the beauty of any 
room in your house. Try it! 

You can get Old English Wax at any hardware, 
paint, drug, grocery or departme nt store. ws by 
The A.S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S 


Old English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 











for us in her spare time. 


to earn extra money. 


1045 Sansome Street > 








ONE WOMAN WANTED 


in each town in Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Arizona to do special work 


Better write today before someone else in your 
locality takes advantage of this unusual opportunity 


Address 
C. E. BURNS 


Room 206 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Prize-Winning . 
TEMPT THEM : ‘ F 
to 
For Italian Recipes | % 
HEALTH’S SAKE! 
From the ‘fanuary Contest : 
DON’T you sometimes wish for = 
something healthful and different Italian Steak and Spaghetti ag 
for the children’s supper? Many 1 large onion, chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire : 
dietitians recommend a crisp, ready- 4 cupful of shortening sauce 
to-eat cereal as a relief from the 1 pound of ground round steak 4 bay leaves 
‘ 1 small can of “hot sauce”’ Pepper and salt 
heavy foods of winter. Get your ¥4 cupful of hot water 1 9-ounce package of spaghetti 
children to drink more milk— Y% pound of sharp cheese, grated 
tempt their appetites—by serving Brown the onion in the shortening in a heavy frying-pan, then add the 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. meat and sear, stirring continuously. Add the hot sauce, hot water, Wor- 

Rice Krispies are so crisp they cestershire sauce, bay leaves, and a generous amount of pepper, and cook 
pop and snap in milk or cream. half an hour or longer, stirring frequently to prevent burning. If the pe 
They are extra easy to digest. mixture becomes too thick, dilute with a little hot water or catsup. While - 
Serve with stewed fruit or honey. this is cooking, boil the spaghetti 20 minutes in salted water, putting it “= 
Order a red-and-green package from into the water slowly, so that it will soften and curl around in the water C3 
your grocer. Made by Kellogg in without breaking. Drain; arrange a layer of spaghetti in an oiled baking- st 
Battle Creek. dish or on a heat-proof platter, add a layer of the meat mixture from which 0: 

the bay leaves have been removed, then add a layer of grated cheese, and pas 

continue, having the top layer of cheese. Put into a moderate oven (375 ” 

9 degrees) 10 minutes to melt the cheese, and serve.—Lorine Sharp, The | 

Dalles, Oregon. $5.00 prize. pe 

: H 

Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- Onion Soup of Northern Italy eN 

BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 4 large onions 2 or 3 slices of toasted bread at 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, ¥4 cupful of butter ¥ cupful of grated Parmesan or 

Whole Wheat Krumbles, Kaffee Hag 1 quart of rich stock or milk , selea cheese ys 

Coffee—the caffeine-free coffee. ° ° ° ° . ; tk 

Slice the onions thin and saute in the butter until transparent; simmer | 

gently for nearly an hour. Pour over them a quart of clear rich stock or 

— milk and bring to boiling. Have ready a hot tureen in which have been ‘ 

placed the slices of bread toasted a golden brown. Over these pour the 1 
soup, add the grated cheese, and serve at once.—Mrs. Fred Namanny, PP 
Oakland, California. $1.00 prize. . 
Macaroni con Salsa con Bracioli h 
(Macaroni With Rolled-Meat Sauce) i 
This sauce may be prepared early in the day, and reheated for half an if 
hour just before serving, or it may be begun about an hour and a half g 
before dinner time. The macaroni must be cooked immediately before a 
serving dinner to avoid reheating it. b 
Meat: v 
8 4-inch squares of top round of veal, cut 44-inch thick. V 
Filling: t 
1 hard-cooked egg, chopped 34 teaspoonfu of salt n 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped seeded A sprinkling of pepper c 
ss raisins 4 of a well-beaten raw egg C 
a 114 tablespoonfuls of grated Parmi- A very little milk 
" i ¢ ae sello cheese Y cupfulof dried mushrooms, soaked, 
my Mother always uses ¥ teaspoonful each of chopped gar- chopped, and parboiled . 
WRIGHT'S lic and parsley Shortening 
Sauce: 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 2 cupfuls of strained tomato oo 1 cupful of macaron 
: | Y% teaspoonful of basilico (dried mint leaves) 
Bi ogee | Have the butcher cut the 4-inch squares of top round of beet or veal. 
purpose. Silks, lawns, percales, |! Spread these generously with a filling made by mixing together the hard- 
ginghams all guaranteed fast color cooked egg, raisins, cheese, garlic, parsley, salt, pepper, raw egg, milk, 
a piece is cut on a true bias and and dried mushrooms. (Dried wh rac which may be purchased at 
~peantecihenesg — —. any Italian store, are washed, then soaked for half an hour in hot water 
and makes perfect miters. before using.) ce $ F si 
Gund. Ble Ser. cop Madtrated Roll up the squares of meat with filling inside, and tie with string to 
Sewing Book anda Free three- keep in shape. Then cook, tightly covered, in plenty of shortening. (The 
yard sample of our fast majority of Italians prefer to use drippings from 4 pound of salt pork; in 
iene Sicily, olive oil is used.) After 20 minutes add 2 cupfuls of strained to- 
igi eas mato and % teaspoonful of basilico (dried mint leaves). Cover and cook 
wee oy half an hour longer, during which time the macaroni is to be boiled until 
Orange, N. J. tender in salted water, drained, and arranged on a hot platter. Place the 
rolls of meat on the macaroni (remove the string), pour the sauce over, 
and serve at once.—Marion Webster, Seattle, Washington. $1.00 prize. 
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Mansion House Johnny Cake 


HERE is the recipe for good old 
“Johnny Cake,” handed down 
to me by my mother. She received it 
from her mother who brought it from 
England, and goodness only knows 
how far back it originated. It is very 
simple. I have revised it slightly to 
agree with modern measurements. 

1 cupful of yellow cornmea 

1 cupful of white flour 

- 4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

3 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

2 eggs, beaten light 

1 cupful of sweet milk 

3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

Sift together the dry ingredients 
and add the beaten eggs with the 
milk. Beat just enough to mix. Melt 
the shortening in the baking-pan, tip- 
ping it about in order to grease the 
sides. Pour the batter into the pan 
and bake about 25 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees). The short- 
ening will bake into the cornbread. 

This recipe was used by my mother 
when she ran the “Mansion House,”’ 
at Ransberg, in 1898. The Mansion 
House consisted of one long room with 
every “modern” convenience known 
at that time, and a big luxury added 
—sheets on the beds! Mother served 
this Johnny Cake to many a weather- 
beaten old miner when he had no 
money, as well as to those, young and 
old, who came in chuck full of cash. 
They were served, as the menu stated, 
“Johnny Cake and Gravy.” And how 
those old sourdoughs loved it! 

A tired, sore-footed old miner, 
hungry, broke, stopping at the one 
main eating-house and asking for 
Johnny Cake and Gravy. Boy, how 
good it seemed! Loneliness on the big 
desert, same old grub; then a real dish 
baked on top of a wood stove by a 
woman who knew her cornbread. 
Whenever I make this cornbread, 
these and other pictures, as told to 
me by my mother and father, come 
crowding into my mind.—Mrs. R. 
O. M., Pasadena, California. 








Old West Recipe Contest 


HAVE you read the announce- 

ment of the Old West recipe 
contest on 50? Please do, and 
then pass along to the other readers 
of SUNSET your favorite recipe, 
and its story, handed down to you 
from those days when the West was 
young. 

Maybe your treasured recipe 
came to you by way of an ox-drawn 
wagon traveling to the Great North- 
west; perhaps it was dictated by 
stern necessity in a miner's camp; 
perhaps—well, whatever its origin, 
if it was used in the early days of the 
West, we shall be interested in it. 
Address The Kitchen Cabinet, 
SUNSET Magazine, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco.—The Editors. 











Leave out 
three steps 
and have a 
Better 
Cake! 





Sounds like magic, doesn’t it? And yet it’s a 
very practical sort of magic, which you can 


employ in your own kitchen: 


The next time you make a chocolate cake, use 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate. (Just use 
'4 cup Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate for 
every square, or ounce, of cake chocolate, if 
your recipe does not call for ground choco- 


late, and decrease the sugar by 14.) 


You will save three steps: (1) grating, (2) melt- 
ing, and (3) an extra mixing—because Ghir- 
ardelli’s goes right into the sifter with the 
other dry ingredients. 

And you'll have a better-blended, more 


even, lusciously-flavored cake, as well! 


Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate has all of 
cocoa’s convenience...and all of chocolate’s 


full, fine flavor, as well. 


FREE ... .Write for 
“SwEET SIXTEEN” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 
D.GhirardelliCo., 

gto North Point St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 











The Gardeners’ Medicine Chest 


By 


ITH the first warm days of 


Spring, all good gardeners 


and a lot more of the rest of 


us who aspire to that lofty 
estate, put on our rubbers, and with 
trowels in hand we go out to see what 
is up. Here and there a daffodil ap- 
pears, in a few days to be a lovely bed 
of nodding yellow blooms—and what 
a thrill they are each year! And then 
come the tulips; almost overnight 
the shrubs and flowering trees burst 
out until everywhere we see masses 
of brilliant color. Over our own we 
gloat, and of those which are not ours 
we are covetous. 

But unfortunately with all this 
beauty and happiness, there must be 
unhappiness and disappointment. The 
Bible says, ““The poor ye have always 
with you,” but if I may, I would 
change it a bit to ““The bugs ye have 
always with you”. 

Perhaps the bed of daffodils has 
some leaves that curl over, or some 
blossoms that don’t open well; or the 


tulips will be covered with masses of 


tiny green bugs on leaves and stems 
and perhaps even in the blossoms. 
The slugs eat off tender shoots; 
strange beetles eat holes out of tender 
leaves; and soon it seems as if there 
were nothing free from attack—vines, 
trees, shrubs, plants, and all are 
covered with little visitors. Oh, it is 
quite discouraging, sometimes, but a 
good gardener is an optimist. 
However, there is a lot that can be 
done, and since misery loves company, 
I find comfort in knowing that if I 
have trouble, so too, must my friends 
have theirs. But right here is the 
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Ashley C. Browne 


First in a Sertes of Articles 
Which Will Tell You How 
to Fight Garden Pests 


point, some seem to be able to have 
flowers in spite of the bugs. I think 
I know why, they are always on the 
war path and armed with plenty of 
good ammunition. 

There is not a hardware or seed 
store that does not fill its windows 
each spring with the newest of water- 
ing cans, lawn mowers, rakes, trowels, 
hoes, fascinating pictures of lovely 
flower beds, bright, shiny sprayers, 
and packets of seeds. Here and there 
among the tools are cans of this and 
that, bottles and packages, all just 
the thing to kill the bugs and save 
the flowers! How often you and I 
have stood there, looking in on all the 
interesting things and trying to make 
up our minds as to just what we 
can’t afford to get along without! 
Yes, we have done it, over and over. 

Experience has taught me a few 
lessons, good ones too, for I have 
learned that liquid sprays can be very 
easily and quickly applied with noth- 
ing more pretentious than an old 
whisk broom and a bucket of mixture, 
but it is a messy, wasteful way to do 
the job. The small hand sprayers 
holding about a quart of material and 


A collection of practical spraying devices 


1930] 


MARCH 


worked with a sliding plunger are 
really better. The can and the nozzle 
should be made of brass to prevent 
rusting. The ones with the quart 
glass jars are nice, because you can 
see how much material is left. | 
like the ones with a small check valve. 
They give a constant stream of ma- 
terial as long as there is pressure in 
the tank. They cost about a dollar 
and are very satisfactory. 

The larger compressed air sprayers, 
the knapsack and cylinder types, 
holding Boe three to five gallons of 
material, have their advantages, but 
they are heavy to move about and 
inconvenient to carry. A 2-gallon 
size is available for gardeners want- 
ing something lighter. Like the small 
sprayers, they should be made of 
brass or heavily protected metal to 
prevent rusting. The plungers and 
working parts should be readily ac- 
cessible in case it is necessary to clean 
out, adjust, or make repairs. It is 
important that the nozzles be so made 
that they can be quickly and easily 
taken apart. They operate on the 
pressure developed by pumping up a 
reserve of compressed air, so it is 
extremely important that the valves 
work smoothly. They can be no end 
of a bother, if they are not in working 
order. 

The sprayer I like the best is the 
bucket pump with a check valve to 
hold pressure. To the end of the 
short hose I have added a piece two 
and a half feet long of pipe with the 
outer end bent at a slight angle. To 
the end is attached the regular nozzle. 
This enables me to reach across flower 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS 


from the 
GREAT NORTHWEST 


The lovely flowers of this section are famed 
throughout the world. Assure your garden suc- 
cess by planting ““ DIAMOND QUALITY” seeds 
and plants — grown in the Pacific Northwest. 
Seeds sold under this brand are all tested in our 
own laboratories for purity and germination. 


A complete listing of the most beautiful var- 
ities—both popular and rare— will be found in 
our 1930 catalog. If you have not yet secured 
YOUR copy, send for it today—it is FREE! 


PORTLAND SEED CO. 


EAST FIRST AND ALDER STREETS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


ESTABLISHED 1892 




















TO YOUR. CARDEN 


Lily 


App BEAUTY 
with a 





~Poot ~ 


Full information on 
building and caring 
for a water garden is 
found in our new 36- 
page catalogue. Many 
illustrations, some in 
full color, are in- 
cluded in the descrip- 

a tion of over 100 va- 
rieties of beautiful and rare lilies, Inex- 
pensive postpaid collections are shown. 
You should not be without this practi- 
cal and beautiful handbook of water 
lily lore. It is free—send for catalogue 
today. 


JOHNSON 


Water Gardens 


$330 ¢« Hynes,California 











. Rare... Beautiful! 
GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS 


wae SEED 


1930 CATALOG TODAY! 
< postcard brings it 
CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 














vGLADS, IRIS, AMARYLLIS ¥ 
- 19, “GET ACQUAINTED” 

Houdyshel $ DOLLAR SPECIALS 

25 bulbs med. large Glad Los Angeles, pink, nearest ever- 





Sheng, Denes a Ss ane Come in’’ glad; or 15 extra 
"2 bulb Gd La Verne, boat $1. 
A tee Ae pect pe ae lage tye Heo 
mixed sizes and varieties, $1.00. {| POSTPAID 
So var benotind $1.00. Send for 
12 bulbs ) Amaryliis family, $1.00. |] Bargain List. 


E. Houdyshel, Dept. S. La Verne, Calif. 
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beds and to direct the spray upwards 
or sideways onto the lower surfaces of 
my plants. It makes a really very 
adaptable sprayer. 

For spraying purposes the buckets 
used should be of wood or enameled 
ware as tin or iron are both affected 
by some of the chemicals. A good 
sprayer should be of simple construc- 
tion, sturdy, inexpensive, and above 
all, efficient. After each time used 
both sprayer and bucket should be 
carefully washed out and stored away. 


| oe applying dusts and powdery prep- 
arations, there are fewer mechan- 
ical devices available. A very good 
job of dusting can be done by placing 
the material in an old stocking or 
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porous bag and shaking it over the | 


More efficient, however, are 


plants. 
These are of two types, 


the blowers. 


| 


the bellows which cost a little more, | 


but are excellent, and the plunger 


type—the small tin cylinders with | 


sliding plungers. The knapsack 
blowers are too expensive 


bersome for the ordinary gardener. 


and cum- | 


Somewhere in a good gardener’s | 


garage or tool shed there is a high 


shelf, well out of the reach of the | 


children and provided with a hinged 
door that can be locked shut. Here 
is a fearful and wonderful assortment 
of ammunition, insecticides, 
cides, fumigants, stomach poisons, 


fungi- | 


and all the rest with a box or two of | 


poisoned bait. 
oil emulsion is there. It may be any 
one of a number of different brands. 
A gallon can of liquid lime sulphur 
solution stands nearby, and there 
may be a tin of the dry substitute. 
In either case both are well corked, as 
they deteriorate on standing exposed 
to the air. There is a package of 
gray-blue Bordeaux powder. This 
will be our chief fungicide. It will 
later be mixed with oil emulsion and 
used on roses. A package of basic 
lead arsenate provides the stomach 
poison for the leaf eaters. Nicotine 
sulphate is on hand for the aphis and 
will be mixed with the oil emulsion 
for combination spraying as the sea- 
son advances. A bit of ammonia 
added to it will greatly increase its 
effectiveness. The other package is a 
combination dust made with a num- 
ber of different materials. It is often 
very handy. At the end of the shelf 
stands a large jar of the finest grade 
of sulphur available. It will be used 
on the grape vines for mildew and a 
box of poison bait is ready for slugs. 


ITs’ A Good IDEA 


to wash ivory in tepid 

water occasionally. It 

will help to prevent 
its turning yellow 





A can of highly refined | 








a garden of 


amous 
alifornia 
owers 


IU); 


pea parse oldest horticulturists 
now make this special introductory 
offer to you:—5 packages of Famous 
California Flowers for ten cents— 
Zinnia, Aster, California Poppy, Candy- 
tuft, and Painted Daisy—all typically 
Californian . . . noted for their rare 
beauty ...specially grown on Germain’s 
great California growing grounds. They 
are offered to you at this ridiculously 
low price simply because we want you 
to try them in your garden—that you 
may become acquainted with Germain’s 
famous Quality seeds—used in Cali- 
fornia gardens for over 58 years. 

With the 5 packages of seed, we will 
send you our new, beautiful Catalog, 
“California Gardening,” containing 112 
pages, with 6 in full color. In it are 
offered hundreds of varieties of choice 
seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. ... along with 
complete instructions for planting and 
caring for the garden. 

If you choose, we will send you the 
catalog alone, absolutely without cost. 


Send the Coupon today—before you 
turn the page! Receive this whole Gar- 
den of Famous California flowers, and 
our beautiful new 1930 Catalog—for 


only 10c—either stamps or coin. — 


Mail Coupon 


Below 








SIXTH 

anp MAIN 
s ANGELES, 

Cauir. 










Germain's Dept. K6 
Sixth and Main Sts. 
Los Angeles, California. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed 
find 10 cents. Please 
send me the 5 packets 
of Famous California 
Flowers, and your new beautiful Cite 

“California Gardening.” 

(CO Check here if you wish only ‘California 
Gardening”’ absolutely free. 


Cane 
FOan, 


4 


























It’s Time to Plan 
Home Beauty 


..+ Plan protection, too! 


Garden planning time! A newly 
planted conifer here. A clump of 
roses there. Brilliant rows of tu- 
lips to brighten the path to the 
front gate. Climbing vines in the 
fence corner. 





As you plan your garden, it is 
natural for fence to come into the 
picture to protect the beauty of 
home surroundings. 


Cyclone Fence becomes a charm- | 
ing, natural part of your garden. | 
And it provides the fullest meas- i 
ure of protection. Flowers and | 
shrubs grow undisturbed to the | 
mature beauty you planned for | 
them. Your garden becomes your | 
outdoor living room. Here are | 
privacy and peace for your leisure | 
hours. And your children are al- 
ways safe from traffic dangers. 


Cyclone Fence is made of durable 
copper-steel, heavily gal- 
vanized. Erected by train- 
ed men. Service every- 
where. Write today for 
information. 


| 
| 





All chain link 
< 


© C. F. Co. 1930 e 
identifies the 
. bs nuine 
Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


SuesiDiaRY OF 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Division: 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIF. PORTLAND, OREGON 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
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WESTERN 


GARDEN 


OUERIES 


Conducted by Martha E. Phillips 


Will it injure the bulbs if I cut the 
foliage off my tulips and daffodils as 
soon as they are through blooming? 

It will not injure the bulbs so much. 
but it will decrease the blooms for 
next year. The foliage must not be re- 
moved until after it turns yellow or 
until it can be easily raked off. The 
tops of the daffodils can be neatly 
braided and tucked under. You can 
plant small things for a cover crop. 


When shall I take up my daffodil and 
tulip bulbs? 


Daffodils should not be moved for 
at least three years; they can remain 
for many years in the same place. 
Tulips, if they are to be moved, can 
be taken up after blooming, taking 
care not to lose the foliage, and may 
be put in some out-of-the-way place 
to fully ripen. They should be kept 
growing and taken up when the foli- 
age is entirely dry. 


My delphiniums are so spindly. 


| What can I do for them? 


Delphiniums like a rich, porous soil, 


| well supplied with lime and sunshine. 


| Give them liquid fertilizer (principally 
nitrogen) once a week, being careful 
not to pour it on the crown. Do not 
let too many shoots grow—better 

have three or four good strong stalks 
than six weak ones. As soon as the 
bloom begins to fade, cut it off. A 
regular and abundant supply of mois- 
See that slugs, 
snails, and mildew are controlled, for 
they have a weakening effect on suc- 


| cessive growth. 


How shall I use soot for fertilizer? 


Where can I get it? 


From your chimney or from any 
seed store or nursery. For roses or 
the perennial border, spread soot 
around with a trowel and cultivate 
lightly. For a liquid fertilizer, put it 
in a burlap sack and immerse in water 
overnight, then pour the water ex- 
tract on the soil, which should be wet. 
Never put fertilizer on dry soil. 


When can I separate my iris? 

Do not separate iris until they are 
too crowded. Just after blooming is 
the best time. The German bearded 
iris can be transplanted in June and 
until September, but the winter- 
blooming iris, Stylosa, should be 
transplanted this month, if at all. 
This iris should remain in the same 
spot for years, as it resents transplant- 
ing. The tall beardless iris and the 
wild iris should also be separated in 
the fall. Bulbous iris should not be 
disturbed until about August or Sep- 
tember, if they are to be divided. 


My yellow calla lilies did not do well. 
I have them in half shade. Is this the 
best place? 

No, yellow callas need plenty of 
sun, a well-drained place, and should 
be lifted in the fall, given a rest, and 
completely dried out. Do not plant 
them until April. They do well in a 
sunny window box, if the soil is fertile 
and properly supplied with moisture. 


How shall I prune my flowering 
shrubs? 

Prune them immediately after 
blooming and for symmetry only. 
Prune well, fertilize, and keep them 
growing. The tips of new shoots may 
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be pinched back during the growing 
50c. 5Oc. | | season, if more branching is desired. 
The Finest Collection of My roses have little green bugs. What 
° can I use for them? 
Gladiolus The little green bugs are aphids, 
and a spray of refined summer oil or 
We are specializing in a few of the leading 40 per cent nicotine sulphate should 
varieties and wish to introduce our bulbs by be used. Hosing off these plant lice 
selling small quantities at wholesale prices. will be practical on climbing roses. 
AMERICA Mary Pickford . 
Soft lavender pink. pr cream white. d I oo —- Mg ae ry my gar- 
) any Site Shin anes en. at can I do for t. vem: 
eS OF Deep violet blue. ae tee wil lee Any poison with a Paris Green base 
ngs. . 
_Soot E. J. Shaylor nae wereee can be used. You can buy Paris Green 
vate Vivid ruffled deep pink. P vince of Wales and mix it with bran and molasses; 
put it Early Sunrise | eileen scatter it around under wet news- 
water -_— ~— Large canary yellow. papers. Get directions from your 
r ex- Sian Virginia druggist. Remember that this is a 
Wet. Pure mauve. The best red. deadly poison. A pound of bran, 2 
Lily White Wilbrink ounces of molasses, 1 ounce of Paris 
Large early white. Flesh pink, very early. Green and water for a moist mash is 
12 bulbs, 1 of each variety prepaid 50c the formula. Hand picking is good. 
y are 36 bulbs, 3 of each variety prepaid $1.40 
: ° 72 bulbs, 6 of each variety prepaid $2.70 zn 
= 1S 144 bulbs, 12 of each variety prepaid $5.00 j re I lift or transplant my tree 
irded Ghlia? The frost got it last year. 
- and Washington Bulb Co. Inc. Do not lift or transplant a tree 
nter- Sumner, Wash. dahlia. In your climate of the Sacra- 
1 be tee | mento Valicy, you must force it af 
all. you possibly can to get the bloom be- 
same fore frost. Use rich fertilizer in the 
lant- summer months. The older clumps are 
| the | best. 
din f 
it be : My peonies have not bloomed, but are 
Sep- | in bud now. How shall I treat them? 
Give them a weekly application of h 
_ ' for liquid fertilizer and much water. Do ave Casy Lo AVE 
ak Flowers and Vegetables not let too many blooms mature. led L ' 
Our new Spring catalogue fully They will keep over a week if picked Thompson Concealed Lawn Sprin- 
illustrated and with a beautiful in the bud. kling Systems keep the grass green 
y of colored cover of Sweet Peas is and healthy for an unusually low 
ould now ready for distribution and ost. Water is used economically. 
wil ha sheila cess _ Will the hyacinth bulbs that I forced | COSt- ig Phd rad 
and in water bloom again? Every drop is distributed so that 
t We have fi ks of Alfalfa, Clover, ; ; ; : 
lant | Genes endl other Fane Seeds and Lows Yes, but not so well. They should | 1! iste “4 be —— pa 
= renege be planted in the ground at once after Concesles Speakiers wanainy 57 
rtile Also tools, insecticides, fertilizers, and . . for themselves intwoorthreeyears. 
many other garden requisites. the bloom has faded. Soil nutrients : 
= F —y— are needed to restore the bulbs to a Thompeon Manutacruting Case. 
; i Cc. C. MORSE & CO. normal blooming condition for the | Pasty has been making concealed 
ring =| General ee St. ale eke sprinklers for over twenty-four 
i beets i ial years. A Thompson Sprinkling Sys- 
ufter | _ o_ tem is permanent. And it is easily 
nly. | S NAI L S “Sala” ’ and quickly installed in any lawn. 
hem |. SNAIL FOIL Daffodils Even under the most arid cli- 
may | & SLUGS Ean: ; mates Thompson Concealed Sprin- 
Kills all forms of insect |“ POISON £ In the spring the sun can’t hold kling Systems keep the lawn as 
pa» Ag lla on SS ES Ang mane of yallens gal, green and fresh as if it had been 
destroy plants, pleasant | 22 2=— * sft So some of it runs out and falls watered by English rains. We have 
edor, easy to use. Dilute | mo msnaratiunineco In drops along our garden walls; just prepared an interesting new 
one to 256. At Dealers, bovee- ciihes But we don’t call th m dr s J P 
or Postpaid from AN-FO (RSC ar ag ai ‘s st weeny booklet. Send us the coupon now 
. Co., nd. i ’ 
25e pint $1.25. QML omeN tts e Gallodis are out today. for a free copy. 


—Mburtle Blassing. 


EARWIGS , GRASSHOPPERS 


FREE CIRCULAR ot ed et | Thom son 




















e e ° . 
Blooming Size CACTI a Sprinkling(“=; Systems 
Group of - prthalaters ~ $9 E u cal] yptu S 
reom, porch, or garden — if or- 
Gee cemidamie WeetOMe ar fa ee 
a God brought a row of bundles, neatly tied, | ~HOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
with hand painted Mexican bow! ‘4 And set them in the breezy soil. 2251 East SeventH STREET 
e 0’ cry , o” 
npc hedge $9.5: See what I’ve made now! Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
nt aliaaealad He shouted to the eager world, Gentlemen: 1 would like to keep MY lawn 
Same without the bowl $1.50 “Eucalyptus trees!” greenand beautiful. Pleasesendmeyourbook. 
Cacti culture book free with orders. : . 
Shipments prepaid. Send check, | And stripped the wrappings half-way down, Name... 
stamps, money order. T, h Hi b i k 
) Mexican Trading Company, Room F © show Friis handiwork. MMR oo... aera wie 
Two Republics Bldg. El Paso, Texas —Irene Kilbourne SS330 
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new 


ros 





toyour Outdoor Living Room 


All the charm of Old Erin—and no 
“Blarney” to that—for we’ll wager 
you'll agree that this Rose is one of 
the most exquisite in form, with its 
beautiful pink color, that you have 
seen in many a day. And yet, it’s 
only one of the hundreds of Arm- 
strong new and standard roses— 
strong, field-grown, and ready to 
bloom. You can be sure of delight- 
ful roses when you order from us. 






Write jor the 1950U, 


with ten-page rose section. 


Armstron 


LARGEST IN THE WESTO@ 


Nurseries 


x 







412 N-EUCLID AVE*ONTARIO, CALIF- 





For Better 
CET ael-sars 
Perfect 


‘<Flowers 


Regarded as one of the 
: most destructive and 
i =) persistent pests on flow- 
ers, fruit and vegetables. 
= J Be on the lookout now for 
this little green bug and 
opray thoroughly with 
: k Leaf 40.” 


Florists, greenhouse 
owners, gardeners and 
ruit growers always keep 
this “old reliable” spray on 
hand to destroy all varieties of 
j Aphis, Thrips, Bug, Psylla 
and Leaf Hopper. 


> Bottle making 6 <4 
of effective spray, 
at your dealers 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


Incorporated 
Spra' LOUISVILLE, KY. 


‘Bla tod 


40% 
Nicotir:: 





=, 
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sixty-four 


es | page catalog of trees and plants, 
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Tips for 
Tenderfeet 


ARCH is the big month for 

planting many of the flower 

seeds. In the open ground, 
seeds of the following may be planted 
according to the directions that come 
with the packet: acroclinium, agera- 
tum, alyssum, antirrhinum, arctotis, 
calendula, calliopsis, candytuft, cen- 
taurea, clarkia, annual chrysanthe-| 
mums, early flowering cosmos, daisies, 
godetia, gypsophila, helichrysum, 
larkspur, linum, lupine, marigold, nas- 
turtium, nemesia, nemophila, phlox, 
poppies, scabiosa, sunflower, late 
sweetpeas, and Virginia stocks (Mal- 
comia). 





+t ik 
| Look after the lily and fish pools to 
| see that all is well. Hardy lilies may 
be planted, but the tropicals should be 
| set out later. Get the breeding gold 
| fish in good condition for egg laying 
| by feeding them well. Laying often 
| starts in March or April. A handful 
| of blood meal worked in about the 
roots of waterlilies will start them off 
well and this fertilizer will not harm 
the fish if properly used. If certain 
water plants have not survived the 
winter, clean them out and replace 
with a better selection, for a healthy 

| pool demands good water plants. 

F ik 

Just in case you have any time left, 
remember that cultivating should not 
be delayed too long, because the 
ground becomes hard before we realize 
it. Some years, rains are almost over 
by the middle of March, speaking of 
the Southwest. 

' FF 

Plan to prune diervilla and other 
flowering shrubs soon after the flowers 
are past. Evergreens should be pruned 
just before the new growth starts. 

- Fk & 

March is about as late as trees, 
roses, and many ornamental shrubs 
| should be set out. An early start is 
| very desirable. If early work has been 
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A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 
The world’s 


best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 


If interested ask for 
acopy of our 1930 
GARDEN GUIDE 
& CATALOG. 
Nothing just like it 
published. 
PUDOR’S INC. 
Puyallup, State of 
Washington 
Delphinium, Iris & 
Dahlia Specialists 


iin 


the finest cut flower you can raise in your gar- 
den. I grow several hundred of the “World's 
Best™ varieties and issue a beautiful catalog 
which is free to all interested. 


Special Collection of 100 assorted glads 
in at least 35 fine varieties, all colors, large 
bulbs, for $3.00 prepaid. 50 for $1.75. A 
very fine collection but not labeled as to 
variety. 


Champlain View Gardens 


Box 8 Burlington, Vermont 




































Kill Garden 
Bugs for 25c.— 


Kills all forms of insect pests. Nota 





poison, needs no soap, does not de- 
stroy plants, pleasant odor, easy to 
use. Dilute one to 256. At Dealers, 
or Postpaid from AN-FO Mfg. Co., 
Oakland. 2 oz. 25c, pint $1.25. 
FREE CIRCULAR. 











ROSES OF MONTEREY 
A Book for Rose Lovers 
uite different from any other rose 
e. Interesting and ‘sonal; 
with 23 original rose studies y Rose 
Campbell. Your copy is Frez on aust. 
Francis E. Lesrer, Rose Specialist 


The Garden Nurseries 
Monterey, Calif. 





























Rainbow Mixture 


60 ooasing ~ - bulbs—over 15 varieties 
included. » $1.00. Ask for price- 
list of other abs ary bargains. 


POTTER GLADIOLUS GARDENS 





| neglected, then try to get it done by 
the end of March. Tree seeds can still 
be started, though fall planting is 
often better. 
+t F & 

Potted plants left over winter may 
need repotting for the long growing 
season that is ahead. 

ee A. 





San Fernando, California 














Pompon Dahlias -- Pompon Seed 
Originators and growers of the best standard and prize 
winning varieties. 

Write for catalog with 1930 INTRODUCTIONS. Sel ect 
POMPON Seed in colors or mixed. 


BOLSA DAHLIA GARDEN 


. HAAKE 
343 Oakdale Ave. Mill Valley, California 











Last year at Christmas time, a 
friend told us to plant our Christmas 
tree after untrimming it, in the yard 
and plant our sweet peas under it. 
This we did, and the result was that 
the peas grew up over the branches 
and bloomed. It gave a beautiful 
effect, and no strings were needed. 








MANURE! MORE MANURE! Ter cvery bic 


of vegetable 


refuse—leaves and rubbish from the garden, straw 
and cornstalks from the farm— into rich, valuable 
artificial manure by the simple ADCO process. No 
live-stock needed. You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and ho’ 
it. Send for our interesting booklet. It's free. 
ADCO, 1714 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


w to use 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS 
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UMS How We | 
re Barber Our Lawn | 
rid’ s 
ieties ECENTLY, looking out on a 
pa R winter-scarred lawn, we decided 
a that before the rush of young 
sik for plant care demanded all of our time, 
1030 it would be well to give the grass a 
E 
LOG. thorough barbering. 
oe * For a week we spent odd moments 
fe. extracting weeds. Each night we 
~ di soaked the lawn so that every particle 
. of dandelion and burr-clover root 
allots would yield to the morning’s pull. 
First, a final soaking was given the | 
grass. Then, in rubbers and ancient | 
——, hose, we plodded over it with a large | 
nee kitchen ou. scratching up the sur- | 
rld’s face of any bare ground that showed | 
alog to mar the prevailing green. But we , 
were very careful not to disturb what- | 
Jads ever grass still remained. | 
arge We run to blue grass and white | 
=. clover. At the seed merchant’s we 
8 to | bought half a pound of clover, know- | 
| ing it was hardy and a pretty good | 
ns weed-choker. After sprinkling this, | \ 
not too generously, over the scratched | 
—_|} | up surfaces, we still had enough left | 


to plant a back-yard lawn five feet | ’ 

square as a nucleus for sod-patching. | ( largest in Western America | 
Now more wetting down. Our | 

| sprinklers are the kind which can be 

regulated as to size of drops, and we | i Bs ITS one million five hundred thousand depositors, and to 

used the finest spray to settle the its loyal friends and employes, the Bank of Italy expresses 

newly planted seeds. sincere appreciation for the enthusiastic cooperation that has built 
The following day we were ready the first billion dollar bank in Western America. $e With the tre- 

aut with our fertilizer. We got a ten mendous resources now available for the constructive development 

viii]. | pound bag of the chemical variety, of commerce, industry and agriculture throughout California, 

J } scattered it lightly over the lawn 

LEY 

rose 

ona! 

Rose 

ues t 











the Bank of Italy offers in larger measure than ever be- 
surface of about 500 square feet, and | fore every facility at its command to insure 
prosperity and progress during 
the new year. 


had enough left for all the house and | 
porch plants. This cost 75 cents. 
After this, everything was again 


watered down, and we waited in 


; | trepidation the results. Within 48 | 
“ ' hours the whole surface of the lawn | at oO taly 



















































| took on a lush shade of deep green a 
| most gratifying to behold. In a week NATIONAL fivines Atay 
“a © : 
—— | you would not have known it for the A NATIONAL BANK 
| withered, spotted, moth-eaten area it 292 Branches in 166 California cities 
used to be. Inspired, we took care to 
= ' water not oftener than every three 
o- | days, as the wise say this prevents 
mt KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
At the present moment we doubt if ° . tals 
4 , ld find ] A Practical, =. yo "Cameae ~, a O1 dex Gladioli 
4 you wou care to fin - a lawn more Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
— | suavely verdant than this one we bar- | Honsts, Nurserymen.,Suburbanites, ‘Mia trom Bi ERD 
ad bered—Helen Faulkner, Burlingame. | New Low Prices-Easy Torms Free 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO adil A snenlensions 
ize 1027 331d Ave., $.E Minncapolls, Minn. Gia jolus Book FREE 
ect j To BE sure of getting genuine 
| Bulbs for Spring Planting Kunderd Gladioli send your order 
5 Ti to Kunderd himself. This is Kun- 
igridias (Shell Flower) 25c. Dwarf Pink Callas, 75c. Lycoris derd’s fiftieth anniversary. His 
: i (Magic Lily) $1.00. Chlidanthus, Ismene, Pancratum ( ite Golden Anniversary Gladiolus Book 
nia Hy Tiger Lily), Zephyranthes (Fairy Lily) 20c. each. Catalog free. ‘cettale Gk euvoxiaca. . Fauudende oe 
f Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, California gladioli listed. 130 brand-new 
aeeaees this year. 63 pictured in color. } 
r bit Full powng Fase 9 ae 
in ioli information. Special anniversa c= 
able You can always find good po Daeg oreo niversary collec 
raw A ear One “buys” in the Tis irri tleienieatenietenteientetenieeteteten 
ot to plant 2 or 3 artichokes in the SUNSET asLincoin Wey West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A. 
: ) 8 P 8 0 e vide! 
oe flower border. Their interesting pm. A. ths ease send me your Free Golden Anniversary 
on gray- green leaves are lovely with ‘ious 
ree. pink geraniums. r Gar den Shop Btreet or R. F. D aes 
Pa. CS a ee eee State pe 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 


If you are going East, West, around the world, or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will be glad to help you. 


In- 





quiries received by this department are answered personally. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


E know a man who never 
asses a travel desk in an 
oeel or a display rack in a 
ticket office without put- 
ting two or three of the gay-jacketed 
travel folders into his pocket. He and 
his wife and even the youngsters like 
to study them and to dream of the 
day when an ocean liner (not a phan- 
tom ship) will take them around the 
world—past the enchanted isles of the 
Pacific to the Orient, on to Europe 
with its interesting cities, across the 
Atlantic to gay New York, and home 
through the Panama Canal. And be- 
cause they are not afraid to dream, 
some day they will take just such a 
trip, for when the desire to go places 
and see things becomes strong enough 
in us, the opportunity is usually forth- 
coming! 

Personally, we have always dreamed 
of going up the inside passage to 
Alaska, the land of Glaciers, Gar- 
dens, and Nightless Nights, and this 
year it looks as though the dream 
might come true. Already we are 
wondering whether we will need to 
buy a new raincoat and debating 
whether or not we can take the time 
and the money to go on into the in- 
terior and just when we can best make 
the trip. Of course, we may have to 
postpone the journey still another 
year, but anyway we are going to have 
the fun of planning right now. You 
can always make your summer vaca- 
tion last as long as you like if 
you start thinking about it along 
time ahead and then live over and 
over the joys of it when you 
return again to your daily tasks. 

Judging from theletters received 
in the travel department 
this past month some of 
our SUNSET readers are 
anticipating delightful 
vacations. Here are a 
few of them. The first 
is from a woman who 
isn’t even going to wait 
until summer. 


Travel Editor: 


I have done a bit of traveling and, although 
I have lived in California most of my life, have 
taken very few trips within the state. 

I would greatly appreciate your telling 
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me of a few places where one might relax and 
rest (but not so far out of civilization that you 
couldn’t ride, swim, or perhaps dance). I will 
have two weeks this spring sometime and not 
too much to spend. I have often thought of 
Yosemite, but have never found out just what 
their rates are or when the best time is to go. 
I am also greatly interested in Dude Ranches. 
Would you be kind enough to send me some 
literature on these? 

I am very enthusiastic about your maga- 
zine and although I have taken it only about 
three or four months I look forward to its 
arrival with an anticipation that is very seldom 
found over a magazine. 

I am enclosing ten cents in stamps which I 
hope will cover the expense of mailing me the 
literature for which I have asked.—M. S. S., 
Los Angeles. 


We shall not reproduce here our an- 
swer to Miss M. S. S. of Los Angeles, 
but we did tell her all about the 
winter desert resorts where in the cool 
of a winter’s evening, she may sit out 
under a palm tree and, according to 
the travel booklets, watch a moon as 
big as a bushel basket come to greet 
her over a distant purple mountain 
range. We are not certain that the 
moon is promised for every night, 
but we do know that the traveler is 
always sure of comfort and rest in any 
of the luxurious hotels which are truly 
oases in the desert sands. Then, too, 
we told our inquirer of Dude Ranches 
in Arizona and New Mexico where 
there are horses to ride, good food to 
eat, interesting side trips to make, 
rest, recreation, and all sorts of fun. 
We told her of Mt. Lowe, just two 








Photograph by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


At Rancho de Taos, New Mexico 
stands this church, made of 
adobe. Its crooked walls and 
buttresses were constructed with- 
out a builder’s rule or a spirit level 
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hours ride from her own city. We 
told her of some of the thrills ann 
beauty she could expect to find in 
Yosemite in winter and about the 
waterfalls in late spring. We told her 
of short trips which she could make 
by boat, train, bus, and airplane, and 
all the time we were envying her vaca- 
tion at this time of year. We don’t 
mind, though, if we do have to stay 
at our office desk and work these 
early spring days, especially when a 
part of our work is reading letters 
which say nice things about SuNsET 
as does this one from Miss M. S. S. 


tr &F & 


South Central California is evi- 
dently sending a messenger into the 
home country of some of our most 
beautiful oriental rugs. He will have 
much besides commercial information 
when he returns, or we are poor 
prophets. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I am making a trip to Persia for my company 
and would like to get some information about 
what to wear on the boat going over. I am 
going first-class. Am going to New York by 
train, then to London. From there I don’t 
know how I will travel. 

Could you tell me something of the country 
in Persia and also what the climate is like? 
A. F. A., Bakersfield. 

Aboard ship comfortable and in- 
formal clothing will be correct at all 
times. Medium weight golf clothes, a 
warm overcoat, a well-fitting cap, a 
light weight, good quality soft felt 
hat, and a hard-finish medium-dark 
suit, or a firm mixed tweed one 
should be satisfactory for your entire 
trip. These will require little care and 
you will not find them to be too bulky. 
Those who know suggest 
two pairs of very com- 
fortable shoes for every- 
day wear. 

You asked to be told 
something about Persia, 
especially the climate. 
Persia lies in the same 
latitude as that part of 
North America from 
Philadelphia, Denver, and Red Bluff 
south to the tip of Lower California, 
and Havana, Cuba. You can imagine 
the range of climate which such 
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latitude might give Persia. But greater 
factors, probably, are the high moun- 
tain ranges hemming its 620,000 
square miles of plateau area on all 
sides except the east. Mildness pre- 
vails in the mountain valleys, other- 
wise the climate is subject to extremes. 
If we knew your exact destination 
and at what season you were to be in 
Persia, it would be possible to give 
more detailed information. 
Agriculture, including grazing, is 
the chief industry; wool, one of the 
most valuable products. Manufac- 
tures include shawls, hand-made car- 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 

















We pets, dyes, wines, opium, silks, felts, 
ann copper and brass wares, glazed tile, 
1 in and mosaic work in bone and ivory. 
the Rig sage capital. Tabriz, in 
her which is the famous “Blue Mosque,” 
1ake is the chief commercial center. Vefa- Make the Most 
and han is noted for its carpets. Should of Your Vacation 
aca- you visit San Francisco before leav- 
on’t ing, we suggest you call at the large Travel by Train— 
stay oriental rug shops where you are al- 
hese most certain to find a man who has save time and gain several days 
ona made a recent visit to Persia and who of enjoyment, free from cares 
ters will enjoy telling about it if he has and responsibilities. The Over- 
ISET the time. land Route offers many luxurious 
5. comforts to vacation travelers. 
7s % It reaches more of the West than 
: : . any other railroad, including 15 
evi- | Did a tiny, one-page letter ever National Parks 
the | before open up such possibilities as . 
nost this one? View from Union Pacific Grand Canyon Lodge 
tion | Travel Editor, Sunset: “In All the World You'll Never Find Another Tour Like This” 
My husband and IJ are planning our vacation 
00r for next summer. We want to go up the coast ‘ 4 
to Vancouver, down to Pueblo, Colorado, and 
central Kansas, and back through New Mexico 
and Arizona. We are going by auto and have RP AWN ID CAN @) IN 
ll Gy oe 5 ES 
[ am “p seen along this soi "Ss oe oe Ge Z l O N an d B R Y C E ¢ A N Y O N 
Ey i — pot age where you can ride, hike or rest in the most gorgeously 
F. L., Montrose, California. colorful partofthe West. See thesethree National Parks, 
ie Two months of vacation, an auto- | as well as Cedar Breaks and Kaibab National Forest, 
| mobile, and the will to travel—an | all in one wonderful five-day motorbus tour. Fine 
in- | alluring prospect! But you didn’t say | meals and excellent accommodations at new lodges. 
all | how much time you intend to spend | Nowhere else in the world can such varied beauty 
s,a | incentral Kansas so we shall suggest | be seen on one tour, at a cost now lower than ever. 
, a what is in store for you and hope you | 
felt | find time to see places and things that Reduced Fares All Summer to Zion-Grand Can- 
ark interest you most. yon-Bryce Canyon National Parks—Colorado— 
one | — From Los Angeles follow the coast Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks... . at 
tire | to Santa Barbara. See it, including littl tins halt th f 
and the Mission, then run through San a GRR: I NE ORS 
ky. Luis Obispo and Paso Robles to For complete information and illustrated booklets about Western vacation 
sest | Salinas. If you have time, slip down regions, indicate your preferences on the coupon below and mail to us. 
om- y tO Monterey and view its lovely puss=s> Re ee ee 
-ry- coast, then on to Palo Alto for a Sur- , 525 Pacific Electric po Sorel eer 673 Market St. ; 
vey of Stanford University campus. Ask about 1 Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 1 
told San Francisco, city of a thousand escorted all- ; Please send me complete information and booklets. ; 
sia, | scenic and social surprises, greets you expense tours! + cous Inkeeeatnld weewensties Sense ) 
ate. | next. If we could do just a few things to the West— 
ume | here we should drive to the top of the convenient ; RE ie ORE ES PIERRE PSE ES SSP Streets << << ~-2.-s-aa=2 } 
t of Telegraph Hill for a view of cities and way to travel. MS @iigsia eoeessaaeetasecaeet sea senaes Stal@ss=-22ssscecenas ! 
rom bay, out past Fort Mason and the If student state grade- ---------------------------------------- 
luff | Marina (the site of the 1915 Expo- etait hia a ia yp Arete. 
nia, sition), through the Presidio to the THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
rine Palace of the Legion of Honor, on 
uch past the Cliff House down the Great 
Highway to the Fleishhacker swim- 
ming pool, back through Golden Gate 
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If you would enjoy a dif- 
ferent vacation this year 
... one that is unlike any 
you have ever taken... 
whose memories would 
last a lifetime .. . see 
Alaska . . . top o”’ the 
world wonderland! Ro- 
mantic Indians, curious 
totems, quaint cities, 
majestic glaciers, color- 
ful legends combine with 
remarkable beauty to 
make it unforgettable. 
And its ease of approach 
and enjoyment will as- 
tonish you! Your choice 
of several glorious cruis- 
es... for instance: 


Southeastern Cruise 


9 or 12 days—2,350 miles of delight- 
ful voyaging on the world-famous 
Inside Passage, with frequent stops 
at colorful, romantic cities includ- 
ing historic Skagway and age-old 
Sitka. Round trip, in- 

cluding berth and meals $ 100 


Southwestern Cruise 


19 days—4,000 miles of glorious ad- 
venturing, covering practically the 
entire navigable coastline of Alaska, 
with calls at many quaint and his- 
toric cities including Kodiak. Round 


Sailings from Seattle every few days, 
May to September 


Ask for illustrated folder or use coupon below: 


501 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 
515 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
653 Market St., San Francisco 

406 13th St., Oakland 


also offices in Long Beach, San Diego. 
Pasadena, etc. 


PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


MR. H. B. BRITTAN, G. P. A., 
Pacific Steamship Co. 
657 Market St., San Francisco, California 
Please send me a copy of your book, 
“‘Cruising the World’s Smoothest Water- 
way.”’ 





Ci 
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Park and out to the top of Twin 
Peaks—or as near the top as we 
could get. 

Next, we’d ferry across to Berkeley 
where we'd visit the University of 
California after school hours, thus 
being free to drive about the campus. 
Perhaps before this we’d “drive to 
Oakland and circle Lake Merritt 
where we might see a Mother Mallard 
with nine or more wee babies as much 
at home as the pigeons. 

Ferrying back to San Francisco by 
night is a treat no one should miss. 
There’s a hotel to suit every taste and 
pocketbook, too. Early in the morn- 
ing ferry to Sausalito, then follow the 
Redwood Highway north through 
Petaluma of poultry fame; Santa 
Rosa, where you may see Luther 
Burbank’s home and gardens; and 
Ukiah, a good place to stop overnight 
lest you miss the vistas between there 


| and Eureka. 








Start by sunrise for Crescent City. 
Drive slowly, for at the left is a hun- 
dred miles of inspiring ocean coast, 
and at the right, redwoods, ferns and 
flowers! There are kinky curves and 
huge stage-coaches. Neither need 
disturb you. Most of the way you 
have the inside track. From Crescent 
City to Grants Pass should be a day- 
light trip, too, for the mountain road 
is lovely. 


y* you schedule your time right, you 
may see the Rose Carnival in Port- 
| land, the city which grows exquisite 
roses in profusion without apparently 
half trying. Keep an eye open for 
Mt. Hood while in this vicinity.. 

On the run from Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, in the neighborhood of Che- 
halis and Centralia, watch for other 
glistening cones—Adams, St. Helen’s 
and the Three Sisters. Next “The 
Mountain” looks down upon you, and 
be sure you call it that (or Mount 
Tacoma, if you wish to be particu- 
larly tactful and gracious) while in 
the city of homes, Tacoma. Uncle 
Sam says “Rainier,” which pleases 


| Seattle, your next stop. 


We think the University of Wash- 
ington campus, the public parks, and 
the homes are Seattle’s greatest at- 
tractions, next in order to Puget 
Sound, Lake Washington, the encir- 
cling, snow-crowned mountains, and 
the perennial greenness. There’s a 
Seattle spirit that never downs, too. 

Bellingham will point out Mt. 
Baker as its star allure, then tell you 
what you missed by being too late for 
the tulip festival. 

After looking Vancouver, B. C., 
over, especially its parks, store your 
machine for two days and board a 
boat for quaint Victoria. Amble lei- 
surely through its restful thorough- 
fares. You can ship your car with 
you and proceed through miles of 


| greenery to Seattle on one of the com- 
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o Now 


‘steamers this 
Spring to 
fascinating 


ALASKA 


Next June, when the Northland 
is best, board a superb new steamer 
and cruise to Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau, Skagway . 

Magic names, in a land of magic! 
Smooth, restful waterways every- 
where. .. glimpses of deer, and bear, 
and mountain sheep . . . an army of 
mountain-giants always before you, 
marching shoulder-to-shoulder to 
$02... 

The way to take the Alaska won- 
der-trip is with the great Triangle 
Tour of British Columbia — Amer- 
ica’s most inspiring rail-and-water 
vacation! You see Jasper National 
Park, world’s largest, with its cham- 
pionship golf course and the infor- 
mal luxury of Jasper Park Lodge... 
monarch Mt. Robson, highest peak in 
the high Canadian Rockies...deep- 
carved, primitive canyons, frenzied 
rivers, quaint totem pole villages... 
and finally the sheltered sea voyage, 
600 miles along the “Norway of 
America” to Vancouver and Victoria. 

Associated with theTriangleTour, 
your visit to Alaska and Klondike 
days costs only $77 ! Low round-trip 
fares for the Triangle Tour from all 
Pacific Coast cities. 

May we send you illustrated 
booklets ? 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


W. J. GILKERSON H. R. BULLEN 
689 Market Street 607 So. Grand Ave. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
J. F. McGUIRE A. B. HOLTORP 
1329 Fourth Avenue 302 Yamhill Street 
Seattle Portland 
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Famed 
Hospitality 


¢Ambassador~ 


Los Angeles 


is graciously acknowledged 


THEIR IMPERIAL 
HIGHNESSES 
PRINCE and PRINCESS 
ASAKA of JAPAN 


Chuichi Ohashi, Japanese Con- 
sul, in writing of the recent 
stay of Prince and Princess 
Asaka, said: 


“T take pleasure in conveying to 

you their hearty gratitude for 

the courtesy and hospitality with 
which your hotel accommo- 


dated them.” 


No other hotel in the world 
offers more varied attractions. 
Superb 27-acre park, with min- 
iature golf course, open air 
plunge and tennis courts. Rid- 
ing, hunting and all sports, in- 
cluding archery ranges and 18 
hole Rancho Golf Club. Mo- 
tion picture theatre and 35 
smart shops within the hotel. 
Famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing nightly. 


Write for Chef's Cook Book of 
California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, 


Manager 
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fortable coastwise steamers, or you 
can drive back from Vancouver. 

From Seattle head for Yakima 
through Leavenworth and Ellensburg. 
You will miss blossom and harvest 
time—quite the most wonderful treats 
central Washington has for tourists, 
we think—but there will be plenty of 
scenery through mountains and along 
rivers. 

At Arlington turn east to Umatilla, 
then run through Pendleton, La- 
Grande, Baker, Payette, Boise, Twin 
Falls, and Pocatello to Ogden. From 


there the road veers a bit northeast | 
across southern Wyoming, passing | 
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through Rock Springs, Rawlins, Lar- | 
amie, and Cheyenne to Greeley, Colo- | 


rado. 


Drop south to Denver, stop- | 


ping a few days in Estes Park near | 


there, then east 
Colby (you are over the border into 
Kansas now), and on to Manhattan, 


through Limon, | 


nearest large city to central Kansas on | 


your highway. 


Homeward bound go south through | 
Eldorado then west through Wichita | 


and Dodge City to Pueblo. 
here the road leads south through 
Santa Fe to Albuquerque then almost 
due west through Holbrook, near 
which is the Petrified Forest National 


From | 


Monument, thence through Flagstaff | 


to Williams, nearest point from which 
to visit Grand Canyon National Park. 
Don’t miss it! 

From Williams, the highway leads 
through Kingman, Needles, Barstow, 
and San Bernardino to Los Angeles. 
It would take pages to detail all the 
interesting things you should watch 
for, but you will find reliable informa- 
tion along the road if you know where 
to look for it. We usually visit 
Chambers of Commerce, if such there 
are, and automobile association head- 
quarters, rather than chance taking 


the word of Joe or Jim who may send | 
us off the beaten trail in the interest of | 
a friend—a hotel or garage man. Not | 


that leaving the beaten trail fails to 
be advantageous at times! It can be 
most inconvenient, though. We are 
enclosing two folders which _ will 


sharpen your zest for “seeing things,” 


we are sure. 


When your trip is ended, will you | 


not give stay-at-homes glimpses of 
what you have experienced, through a 
letter to Sunset Travel Service? We 
shall appreciate it. 


Shipping by Air 
LL of the planes that whirr 
above our heads are not prac- 
ticing stunts or carrying passen- 
gers—not by any means! Shipping by 
air is now a thriving industry here on 
the coast—not only mail, but also 
express. For instance, if you live in 
Seattle and wish to express a two- 
pound package to San Francisco, you 








Room & Bath 


ROUND THE WORLD 


(Home Town to Home Town) 


“1370 


Pious LINER becomes your home 
for 20,236 miles. 

You have a large outside room with 
real beds, and your private bath. Deli- 
cious meals, interesting friends. Your 
living room window will look out upon 
the great ports of the world, which you 


will visit... Honolulu... Kobe... 
Shanghai . . . Hong Kong. . . Singa- 
pore... And this acme of travel experi- 


ence, a trip Round the World, is now 
yours in luxury for $1370. Room, bath, 
meals—and Round the World! 

You are free to stop over where you 
like, as long as you like. Your ticket is 
good for two years. Visit any land that 
interests you, continue your journey on 
another President Liner as you would on 
another train. No other plan of world 
travel offers you such freedom, such 
consideration for your personal wishes. 


INFORMATION — SAILINGS 


From Los Angeles and San Francisco: 
Weekly sailings—via the Sunshine Belt 
—for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila— 
thence on fortnightly schedule to Ma- 
laya—Java nearby—Ceylon, (India by 
Pullman overnight), Egypt and Round 
the World. 

From Seattle and Victoria, B.C.: Fort- 
nightly sailings for Japan, China, Ma- 
nila and Round the World. 

Magnificent Liners, luxurious public 
apartments, outdoor swimming pool, 
world-famed cuisine. 

$1370 fare includes rail ticket from 
your city to embarkation port, First 
Class accommodations, private bath and 
meals Round the World; also rail fare 
from New York back to starting point. 


ASK FOR FURTHER INFORMATION FROM 
ANY STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT OR 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


AND 


AMERICAN 


M Ail L LIN E 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
406 THIRTEENTH ST., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
514, W. SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
201 BROAD WAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
517 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
FOURTH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


ee 


Write for a color booklet containing a Series of inter- 
— Round the World travel sketches. 
ddress Dept. 1-G, nearest office. 
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Stops All 
Travel Sickness 


preventing nausea, 
faintness, headaches, 
dizziness and nervous 
exhaustion. 


“Mothersill’s’’ will make 

your journey by sea, { 
train, auto or air com- 
fortable, pleasant and 

free from distress. 


For over 30 years lead- { 
ing physicians and trav- § 
elers have _ enthusias- 
tically endorsed its use. 


75¢. & $1.50 at 
Drug Stores or direct 


THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY GO., Lid. 
NewYork Montreal london Paris 
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See France, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, 


Germany, including Passion Play. Other 
tours, $335 to $1007. Ask for Booklet “E30”. day 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc., tine : 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois — 








SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, MODEL 
1903 cal. 30, REDUCED to ” 50 






8% pounds. GBinches fong. 24-inch barrel, 
on > led a ae. without bay- 
onet at reduced price, ce, $16. Ball cartridges $3.50 
per 100, Ill meee A rs 380 pages, Army-Navy 
equipment. mailed for 50 cents. NEW circular for 2¢ 
stamp. Established 1865. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 B'way, N.Y.C. 











Masterful 





B' Bs. destiny in life is not in the hands of the 


gods of luck and chance. You, with your own 

hidden mental powers and unawakened forces, 

can change the course of your life and master yourself. 

You may learn to live a life of new, JOYFUL, PROSPEROUS 
REALITIES. 


The Rosicruciens will send you, without obligation, a new 
beok, ‘THE LIGHT OF BGYPT,”’ that tells how you may 
start en the path to MASTERSHIP in all your daily affairs. 


LIBRARIAN, W.Y.L. Amore Library, San Jose, Calif. 
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can do so over the United Air Ex- 
press. This two-pound package will 
| cost you $1.20 but the package will 
| reach San Francisco in less than 8 
| hours. By the way, do you know that 
the two principal items which are 
shipped by air from the West Coast 
| to the East are films and flowers? 
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The Train Goes By 


| N the second of January the 

following letter and poem came 

to the travel editor’s desk. If 

| you have ever lived in a country 

| where the milk bottle freezes solid on 

| the door step, you can appreciate the 

woman’s comments and reflections on 

| seeing the train bound for California. 
| She says: 

“Every year about this time the 

| California excursion composed of 

| several long trains passes through our 

| town (Reichle, Montana). The trains 


| are well filled with happy, comfortable | 


| passengers bound for California to 
| enjoy her wonderful climate and at- 
| tractions, and to escape the rigors of 
| cold climates. Those of us who must 
| remain, surely envy our more for- 
| tunate brethren. This poem expresses 
| my feelings exactly. 
| —Catherine Finnegan. 


1 see the lights come blinking in 
Of the train that’s never late; 

| And the lure of a sunnier clime invites 
Me to ride to the Golden State. 


| I must hold my job; I must do my work; 
| And so I turn from the sight 
Of warmth and the cheer and hissing steam, 
And the porters clad in white. 


A whistle blows, a door is slammed, 
| The engine takes the grade; 
| But I stay behind in the drear cold night 
To dream of the peaceful shade. 


The mercury drops and the cold snow whips, 
It is then I wail at fate, 
For I must remain, not board the train 


That’s bound for the Golden State. 
+ + i 


Economical Travel 


HE other day a letter came to 

our desk asking the most eco- 
nomical way to reach Los An- 

geles from Portland. That was a hard 
letter to answer. For some persons 
whose time is most valuable, air 
travel might prove most economical. 
For those who find air travel accom- 
panied with mental anguish and yet 
whose time is most valuable, a train 
trip might prove most economical. 
For those who have a little extra time 
to spare the most economical way 
might be by boat or bus. Ordinarily 
speaking, the faster the mode of 
travel, the more it costs, and one 
spends either time or money in every 
case. It is up to the individual to 


| 
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Orders - Inquiries 


| and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, 

Valuable information showing how to 
use the mails to secure orders and in- 
quiries for your products or services is 


given. 
Write for FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest, City. Directory Publishers in the 
Branches in Principal Citie 
Melling List Compilers—Business St tatistics 


Producers of Direct Mail ‘Advertising 
ae 
































Protect your skin, scalp and hair from 
infection and assist the pores in the 
elimination of waste by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


25c. Everywhere 


SONG WRITERS’ 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
8] are paid on work found acceptable for pob- 
wi lication. Anyone wishing write etther 
the words or music for songs may submit 
pwd for free examination and advice. 
mee unnecessary. New demand 
a og “Talking Pictures’’. fully de- 
scribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 
754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y 


























[SCHOOLS] 
San Rafael Acavemy 


ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R .O.T.C. 
“The West Point of the West’’ 


“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower — for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


log cabin camp for girls 

R TA e M on Sangre “4 Cristo 
9 range of Rockies; July 

and August. Excellent equipment, elevation 8700, limited to 


thirty; $300 for season. ddress Miss Martha Nutt, 
Glorieta, New Mexico. 























IS THERE A BOY ? 

IN YOUR HOME. 
If he is 10 years old or older, we'll 
start him in a nice little business of 
his own. Have him ask us about 
the “Sunset Hustler Club.”’ Address 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, SanFrancisco 














judge which he can spend most freely. 
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“Wonders” of the West 


Answers to the Questions Asked 
on Page 22 


1. The star-shaped flower on Mt. 
Rainier is the Avalanche Lily, bloom- 
ing from late June until the middle of 
July, as a rule, but found occasionally 
in some cool, shady places where the 
snow lies late, even in mid-August. 

2. Mt. McKinley in Alaska, 20,300 
feet, is the highest peak in North 
America. Mt. Whitney, Inyo-Tulare 
County, California, 14,501 feet, is the 
highest peak in the United States, ris- 
ing, curiously enough, above Death 
Valley, lowest altitude in this coun- 
try. Mt. Rainier, 14,408 feet, ranks as 
the third highest mountain in North 
America. 

3. There are twenty islands in the 
Hawaiian group, nine of which are 
inhabited. 

4. “Dalles” refers to the gorge, or 
deep chasm, between walls of basaltic 
rock 130 feet across through which the 
Columbia River flows. The name is 
derived from a French word, “dalle,” 
meaning “flagstone,” or a “slab,” 
alluding to those oval or square- 
shaped formations found in the river 
and in the valley above. Early French 
hunters also called a chasm, or a 
gorge, a “dalle,” meaning “trough.” 
There is a city called “The Dalles” on 
the Oregon side of the river at this 
point. 

5. The life of a Big Tree lies just 
beneath the thick bark rather than 
near the heart of the tree. This bark 
contains very little resin which is a 
protection to the tree in case of fire. 
But when the tree has been burned, 
this bark grows rapidly to cover the 
scar and heal the wound. Conse- 
quently the center of a tree may be 
completely destroyed and what ap- 
pears to be a mere shell continues to 
live and grow. 

6. In Carmel Mission, his resident 
mission, before the altar in the chapel 
lies Father Junipero Serra. Beside 
him are interred three other first 
Franciscan Fathers, among them, 
Father Juan Crespi, chronicler of the 
Portola Expedition in 1769 and biog- 
rapher of Father Serra. 
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to dry woolen blankets on the 
curtain stretchers. This will 
keep them in perfect shape 
and prevent their shrinking. 
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SOUTH AFRICA .... 
Che New Realm of Cravel. 


Tdtine you to a feast of unrivaled sight- 
seeing, beneath sunny skies, in an all-year- 
round climate unexcelled for health-giving 


stimulus. 


Revel in the marvels of nature, in the ro- 
mance, mystery and colorful contrasts of this 
travelers’ paradise, where luxurious hotels, 
railroads, fine motor roads, a great variety of 
outdoor recreations and a delightful hospi- 
tality will make your tour an unforgettable 
delight. 


The Director, SourH AFRicA GOVERNMENT 
Bureau, 11 Broapway, New York, inviles 
inquiries regarding travel. Ask for Booklet TH7. 


















Infinitely... Greater 


Value 


At Tue DRakE you will en- 
joy spacious quarters... 
beautifully furnished. A 
dining service internation- 
ally famous... a quiet... 
restful location . . . and con- 
venient toall Loopactivities. | 
Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special | 


Discounts. 
4° aii amma 
DRAK a 
HOTEL, 

Under Blackstone M 
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HOTEL at Civic Center 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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| WILLIAM TAYLOR 
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THIS DATE 


IT IS TIME TO RENEW 





Appears on your address label, it means 
your subscription to SUNSET expires 
THIS issue. You will not want to miss 
the many good things our Editors have 
planned for the April number. 





—————————— 





E have often thought it would be good 
fun to draw an animated map showing 
just where SunsET contributors live. In 


making such a map for this March issue 
we would place a tent in Yosemite National Park to 
represent the home of O. O. Hiestand who tells us 
on pages 9, 10, and 11 of his “Haywire Apartments.” 
We would put a dot at Crow, Oregon for Tom W. 
Rugh because he told such a good yarn on the “Now 
You Tell One” page. Pasadena would be starred as 
the home of Ralph D. Cornell who knows just how 
to plant western door yards. Mildred Weigley Wood 
with her recipes for cooking western lamb would put 
Phoenix, Arizona on this interesting map. For 
Seattle we would draw a picture of a thin young 
chap representing Natt N. Dodge building window 
boxes. There would be several dots around the Bay 
Region for here live John Eugene Hasty, A. Mar- 
shall Harbinson, Sydney B. Mitchell, and other 
Sunset contributors. Caldwell, Idaho, and other 
inland cities would indicate the homes of good cooks 
whose recipes appear in this issue. Yes, we should 
like to draw such a map. It would indicate that we 
use material from western writers and artists only, 
and that many communitiesare represented in SUNSET. 


cs) 


In drawing such a map for this issue we would need 
to make certain that Atascadero, California, is rep- 
resented for it is here that we are writing Adios. 
En route home to San Francisco from Los Angeles 
we are stopping overnight in a charm- 
ing tavern after spending ten happy 
days in the Southwest, admiring your 
homes and gardens and visiting with 
SunsET writers. The ride home along 
the Coast Route has been a strange 
mixture of winter and spring—a com- 
bination of whitewashed mountains 
and green painted hills, of snowballs 
on the ridges and meadow larks in 
the valleys, of poinsettias and iris 
hobnobbing together. But all along 
the way we have been thinking what 
a tragedy it is that the King’s High- 
way should have its beauty marred 
with crude, ugly road signs—blots 
upon its royal escutcheon. Western- 
ers owe much to the work which 
garden clubs and civic organizations 
are doing to obliterate the road sign 
menace from our scenic highways. 
Let us remind them, however, that 
along with removing glaringly ob- 
jectionable billboards, they might 
well encourage the use of more signs 
like the one that we saw on a field 


HIS year we 

want to attend 
just as many of 
the Spring Flower 
Shows as we 
possibly can. Of 
course, though, we 
can’t come to the 
one in your com- 
munity unless 
you tell us when 
it will be held. 


Not long ago a letter came to our jade green desk 
in which a Sunset reader who signs himself Dyke 
Darrell asks that in Adios we tell more of what is 
coming in future issues. Well, Mr. Darrell, we can 
best describe the April Sunset by saying it will be 
a magazine which will make you want to do things 
and to go places. To do things such as build a 
wading pool for the youngsters, to make a garden 
following Marshall Breeden’s directions; to plant 
some Shirley poppies; to paint the kitchen walls; to 
get a piece of ground up in the hills and build a 
cabin; to go places as to Yellowstone Park pictured 
by Frank J. Taylor; to make a boat trip because of 
Almira Bailey’s pleasant prose poem on that subject; 
to journey to that “Miracle Land of Somewhere 
Else,” as described in that issue. From cover to 
cover the April SunsET is truly a spring song of work 
and play, and something tells us that you, and every 
other Sunset reader, are going to like it very much. 
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Apparently many of Paul Bunyan’s descendants 
still live in Oregon for some of the best contribu- 
tions to the “Now You Tell One” page come from 
that state. Remember that you are all invited to 
send in accounts of your fishing, hunting, and camp- 
ing experiences to that department of the magazine. 
Every month someone gets a prize for telling the 
best yarn, and it may as well be you. Please remem- 
ber, also, that we are always interested in having you 
tell us of your personal garden struggles and vic- 
tories. We want to make every page 
of SuNnsET an exchange of western 
home-making and outdoor exper- 
iences, and we are depending upon 
you to make this possible. 


PS. 


Years ago Benjamin Franklin said, 
“If you want to make a man your 
friend, ask him to do you a favor.” 
And now we mean to put those wise 
words to a test. We want every one 
of you to be a friend to SuNsET, to 
feel that it is your own all-western, 
all-practical publication edited just 
for western families. So we are ask- 
ing each of you to tell your friends 
and neighbors about the magazine 
and what it is doing. Tell them 
about the splendid western recipes, 
the clear, concise garden articles, 
the vacation stories, and the 
dozens of good ideas which are to be 
found in every issue. The friends 
and neighbors will thank you, we, 
of Sunset will thank you, and 
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you will have proved once more that 


near Salinas: “This is a field of 
Franklin was right—Tue Epirors. 


Guayule rubber” —asign of the times. 
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Never mind—five 











At grocery, drug and depart- 
ment stores and Shell sta- 
tions 1% pint, pint and gal- 
lon cans—with the red and 
yellow label—the Shell colors 


A SCORE OF DAILY HOME USES- 


....and the 
ONE pair 
that matches 
your new 
diress.... 














A spot on your stocking—and 
a date right now! Quick! Off 
with it—put a blotter on the 
inside. Sponge the spot clean 
with the Shell Dry Cleaner while 
the iron is warming. 


Dry it with a warm iron, but 
put a thick cloth over the stock- 
ing to absorb the extra fluid— 
this new fluid can’t explode. It’s 








minutes will clean it 


all clean and ready to go in five 
minutes. But you must have 
Shell Dry Cleaner handy for such 
emergency jobs. 

This remarkable cleaner, from 
Shell laboratories, will save you 
lots of worries and pays for itself 
the first half-ounce you use. 

It’s new—just introduced— 
get a can of it today. 


CLEANS SHOES, HATS, TIES, CLOTHING, FURS, UPHOLSTERY—ALL FABRICS 
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Old Dutch is the greatest sovarvetre 


step etenitete(can cleaning etticiency 


NS 
U : 


“KES EVERYTHING “SPICK #05” 


oo 
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It Safeguards the home with Healthful Cleanliness 


Old Dutch Cleanser is the greatest forward step in 
modern cleaning efficiency because it cleans perfectly 
—doesn’t scratch. Furthermore, it makes cleaning so 
much easier—so much more convenient and economical, 
and most important of all, brings Healthful Cleanliness. 


When you use Old Dutch, you employ the most 
modern, advanced and practical method of cleaning. 
It is especially adapted to proper care of the finest 
up-to-date porcelain, enamel and polished tile. The 
very fact that Old Dutch is ideally suited to these 
highly glazed surfaces is your assurance that it can 
be used for all cleaning purposes with absolute safety 
and most satisfactory results. Old Dutch is absolutely 
safe because it is entirely free from harsh, scratchy 


grit. Free from acids or caustic. It is not a chemical. 


Old Dutch Cleanser safeguards your family with 
Healthful Cleanliness. Its flaky, flat-shaped particles 
possess distinctive, detergent energy. They capture 
and remove the invisible impurities, as well as the 
visible dirt, assuring wholesome, hygienic cleanli- 
ness. Old Dutch creates a standard of cleanliness that 
should and can be constantly maintained. 


You will find it so handy to have a can of Old 
Dutch in the kitchen, another in the bathroom and 
one in the laundry. It simplifies cleaning—saves steps 
and energy —keeps everything spick and span. Old 
Dutch is kind to the hands; doesn’t irritate or roughen 
the skin. A little Old Dutch goes a long way. 


© 1930 The C. P. Co. 








